





PLANTING GUIDE 


You can turn it on a dime... on your 
farm, on the road, or in town. 
Shorter turns are a cinch with a 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” truck—thanks 
to wide front tread and shorter 
wheelbase. 


You can load it to the sky... with 
crops, supplies or stock. “-Job- 
Rated’”’ weight distribution lets 
you carry more payload: with- 
out overloading. Whatever 
your loads, whatever your 
roads, you can haul a whale 
of a lot more in a Dodge “‘-Job- 
Rated”’ truck. 


You can use it for an easy chair 

. and take the family to 
town in comfort. It’s “‘Job- 
Rated”’ so you look through 
the biggest windshield and 
relax on the widest seat of 
any popular truck. 


it for a song 
. and have power to 
spare. You'll enjoy 
Now! gyrol FLUID DRIVE! Available , money-saving gas and 
only on Dodge “-Job-Rated” trucks You can count on it for keeps ay oil economy . . thanks 
.-ton, *4-ton and 1-ton models). and get lasting depend to the thrifty Dodge 
Ask your dealer for interesting ability. From engine to rear truck engine that’s 
Fluid Drive booklet axle, every component is ‘““Job-Rated” for your 
** Job-Rated”’ by Dodge engi farm hauling needs 


all of the ebRated” story neers to fit your farm job 
ee, See your Dodge Dealer soon! 
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Presenting the NEW MYERS 
Concentrate Silveraire Sprayer 


| MV ERS 


| 








OPERATED BY ONE MAN this newest Myers Sprayer 
covers more acreage per day than /w'o ordinary dilute sprayers, 
each worked by a three-man crew 


This means big savings to you. Savings of over 85% on man 
hours —- over 60% on tractor operating time and fuel costs! 
It also means a job done double-quick — just at the time con 
ditions are right 


You profit too by real savings on materials costs and handling 
The new Myers Concentrate Sprayer makes every pound of 
material go 25% farther every gallon of water give 5 to 
10 times greater coverage 


Extensive field tests prove that Myers Concentrate Sprayer equals 

or betters — results obtained with any dilute sprayer. Oscillating 
head action assures thorough coverage of foliage and fruit. It per 
formis effectively under high wind conditions, Either conventional 
spray materials or the new concentrates can be used successfully in 


this latest, greatest Myers Fruit Sprayer. 


Myers Power Sprayers have always been unmatched for durability, 
dependability and easy operation — and this new Concentrate Silver 
aire Sprayer is Myers quality at its best. See your Myers dealer for 


full information, or mail coupon TODAY 


Estimated Comparative Spray Costs — Concentrate versus Dilute 
(40-acre mature apple orchard) 


Sevings by 
concentrate 

Dilete 
aber % men-deys $ 576.00 S$ 72.00 $ 504.00 
Trecter 32 deys 756.00 dey: %.08 160.00 
Materiats 192,000 gations 1,000.00 600.00 

+ 1.25 per 

100 gal 2,400.00 

3c per 100 57.60 5.76 51.84 


$3,289.60 $1,973.76 $1,315.04 
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Over 100 Models 
of Myers Sprayers 








2-wheel — 4-wheel — skid-types 
capacities to 50 gpm. — pressures to 800 Ibs 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. 8-103, Ashland, Ohio 
Send free literature on items checked below 


(_) Power Sprayers [} Woter Systems 
‘aq Hand Sproyers 4 Woter Softeners 
Power Pumps Hand Pumps 


[] Mey Untoading Tools 
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BOOST THE TRACTION POWER 
OF YOUR TRACTOR 


WITH 


BOMBARDIER HALF TRACKS 


DON'T BE A SLAVE OF WEATHER 
AND SOIL CONDITIONS 
USE YOUR TRACTOR WHEN YOU NEED IT 
@ For timely spraying 
@ For working wet soil 


@ For digging ditches 


@' For going over soft soil without making ruts. 


FRUIT GROWERS! 


Use all the power available in your tractor without damaging your orchard. 


WE HAVE A DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR DISTRICT. 
WRITE US FOR HIS NAME. 


BOMBARDIER SNOWMOBILE LIMITED 


_ WALCOURT, QUE, CANADA 
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The Carbohydrate- 
Nitrogen Ratio 
Dear Sir 

I have found after 40 years of fruit grow- 
ing that the soil for nearly all fruit-bearing 
plants and trees should not be too rich 
in Organic matter. Plants or trees which 
bear fruits or flowers cannot make their 
growth in a soil too rich in nitrogen. One 
of the functions of nitrogen seems to be to 
promote the growth of leaf and branch while 
retarding the production of fruit and flow 
er 

After the last war, a new farmer asked 
me what to do for his apple trees. He 
said the soil was a rich black loam on 
which he had raised 80 bushels of corn per 
acre. The trees made an excellent and 
healthy growth, but there was no fruit 
Not knowing what to do, he applied about 
a hundred pounds of stable manure around 
the roots of each tree. This soil was al- 
ready too rich in organic matter and the 
application of the manure, instead of helping 
the trees to produce fruit, was an additional 
means of hindering it from truiting 

Unless there is absolutely no organic mat 
ter present, application of manure should 
be in limited quantities and made with 
extreme care 

I know of a New Jersey orchard which 
is one of the most profitable in this state 
It is located on the top of a clay hill which 
would not raise 10 bushels of corn per acre 
Here the grower raises fruit to sell every 
year while his neighbors, with great, thrifty 
trees, do not have enough for their own 
use 

The secret lies im the fact that the soil 
on the top of the clay hill does not contain 
an excessive amount of nitrogen and the 
trees bear fruit. In the other cases the 
trees are in rich soils and they all go to 
leaf, while the excessive amount of nitrogen 
luction of fruit 


in the soil retards the pr 


Hammonton, N. J C. A. Umosella 

Reader 
nitrogen 
leaf and 


nifroge; 


mosella is right im saying that 
scems to promote the growth of 
ranch, but it is the balance of 
with carbohydrates in the plant 

that controls fruit production 
He ts viewing a phenomenon which in 
1918 two young mrvestigators, E. J. Kraus 
md H. R. Kraybill, labeled the carbo 
plants 


hydrate-nitroges relationship im 

Kraus and Kraybill showed that plants high 
in nitrogen and low im carbohydrates are 
vigorous and strong but are shy fruat bear 
rs. For st fruit production they found 
that both the carbohydrate and the nttrogen 


must be wm good supply kd 


Strawberry Runners 


Dear Sir 
enjoved the article on 
in the 


Aree no 


I greatly 
berries, by 


traw 
August 
small 
ell about half our crop 
Racine-Kenoshz market 


We thus can dispose rries 


james Shoemaker 
issue We are l 
} 


neither 
verry growers and 


on the home 


which might 
. : 
Milwaukee 


try 


Robins 
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Premiers on a channel lake bed and the 
others on a gravelly upland soil. 

As a young man | worked for a famous 
grower who cropped his beds for as many 
as five years and still maintained better 
than average size. He obtained his mulch 
from a stable that bedded the horses with 
weed-free slough hay. This combination 
seemed just right to insure great vigor 
without too much leaf growth 

We never have found a way to keep the 
plants in our new beds from crowding. We 
now have just about the right number of 
runners set for next year, but between now 
and the end of October several times too 
many additional runners will develop. It is 
rather difficult for us to obtain sufficient 
hand labor after the first week in Septem- 
ber Keeping our rows trom getting too 
thick seems the weak spot in our berry 
program 
Kenosha, Wisc Wm Thompson 

James Shoemaker, author of the article 
to which Reader Thompson refers, makes 
the following reply: “The only way we 
solve the problem of too many additional 
runners is to go through the rows the 
middle of September and cut out all runners 
that would add more plants. We alsa run a 
lise cutter in the edges of each row the 
first week in October. We use school boys 
to cut out the runners on Saturdays 

‘We buy slough hay to cover our beds 
in winter, and in the summer we use this 
same hay to mulch our red raspberry fields.” 

Ed 


Nut Notes 


Gentlemen 

We attended the three-day convention of 
the Northern Nut Growers 
the end of August 
Valley, N. Y 

Gilbert Smith of Millerton, N. Y., who 
was at the convention did a very remarkable 
work when he landscaped the Wassaic 
Home for the Feeble Minded with a lot of 
Crath Carpathian English walnuts, which 
were bearing full crops of large cweet nuts 
I examined them closely and did not see a 
single twig winter killed. Then I tasted sam 
ples of last year’s crop and noted they were 
free from bitter tang. On Gilbert Smith's 
estate I also noted four varieties of real 
hardy, perfectly formed Jap heartnuts. I 
saw the original Davis hickory nut which is 
a magnificent tree and which reminded me 
of the Neilson hickory. Does any reader 
know of a hickory as good as the Neilson 
It is a large, flat nut of the finest flavor and 
a pure shagbark 


Association at 
in and around Pleasant 


The Mitchell hybrid resembles the Stabler 
but is much more productive. I have seen 
quite a number of Stabler black walnut 
trees and | have never seen a full peck 
of nuts on even the largest of them. I 
note that they can go several years with 
out bearing a nut. But J. F. Wilkinson of 
southern Indiana declares that 
well there 

My Snyder 
row, and other 
now bearing the 


they bear 


Thomas, Stambough 
black walnuf trees are 
largest crops of nuts I 
have ever seen. My sweet chestnuts, heart 
nuts, hybrids, Jap butternuts, and Jap wal 
nuts are loaded down with nuts. Only 
filberts and English walnuts are a small 
( rop 

Echo Valley, Ont 


Spar 


George H. Corsan 


KYSPAR 





0 BRUISED 
APPLES NOW! 


Every Apple Cushioned 
Every Apple Saleable 
in the NEW... 


, ~=—s«~Diagram shows how 
KYS-PAK fits inside a 
wood, fibre or wire- 
bound container. Good 
for all varieties of 
apples ond supplied in 
sizes to fit 48 to 216 
count boxes. 


KYS-PAK protection against bruising means 
apples look better . .. command better prices. 
And KYS-PAK makes a perfect display 

quickly set up . . . the purple-colored trays 
enhancing the apples’ appearance . . . stimu- 
lating sales. Smal! wonder today that KYS-PAK 
is a prime favorite with dealers everywhere 

.. and growing more popular daily. 


Dealers call KYS-PAK 
“the best yet”’ 
4 ‘ 


KEYES FIBRE SA * Poo eee 
oerT. x-10 30 cHuURCH ST. wY 7. HY 
Please send information on KYS-PAK for Apples 


Name ___ Position 





Nome of Firm 








“its your best buy!" 


PERFECTION HEATER 


LIGHT IT IN THE FALL AND FORGET IT! 
No need to adjust fire for every weather 
change when you have thermostatic 
Pilot! 
automatically cuts back when rooms 


controls* and a “Midget Fire 


are warm returns to higher fire 
when needed! No troublesome relight 
ing! No wasteful over-heating on mild 
days. Only Perfection gives you the 
convenience and economy of a real 
pilot! See your dealer for model to 
fit your needs 


*optronal 


PERFECTION 
PORTABLE 
OIL HEATER 


in use! 


laundry rooms 


Ideal for cortages, workshops 


“HEAT EXTRACTOR” SAVES FUEL! 
Another money-saving Perfection fea- 
cure! Heat that would otherwise go 
up the chimney is directed into the 
room. Gets the most possible value 
from each gallon of fuel! 

FLOOR-LEVEL COMFORT WITH A REAL 
BLOWER! Perfection’s quiet blower* 
does a better job of circulating warm air 
into far corners pours cozy warmth 


across the floor. (Brings summer 


comfort, too, by circulating the air!) 


. . ."handiest heat in the world” 


Over ten million safe, convenient Perfection Portables 


recreation and 


Also a complete line of Perfection Gas Heaters! 
A PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY -7216-A Platt Ave., Cleveland 4,Ohio 


Manufacturers of Oil, Gas, Electric Ranges; Oil and Electric Water Heaters; 
Oil and Gas Air-Conditioning Furnaces 





FRUIT TREE SURVEYS 
RUIT TREE SURVEYS contain 


invaluable data for fruit growers 
Besides establishing a basis for pre- 
dicting future production, surveys 
also reveal how the variety picture is 
shifting and whether fruit plantings 
are young, middle-aged, or past their 
useful life. 

Surveys have been completed re- 
cently in Maryland, Virginia, Michi- 
gan, Connecticut, and Orleans Coun- 
ty. New York. A pressing need exists 
for nationwide surveys similar to the 
state surveys. Too often decisions are 
made to plant or not to plant on the 
basis of today’s production and prices 
rather than on what the situation will 
be five or 10 years hence. 


Virginia Survey 


In Virginia, the survey disclosed a 
33 per cent decrease in number of 
apple trees from 1937 to 1949. Sig- 
nificant changes in the variety picture 
were shown by the 86 per cent in- 
crease since 1937 in Golden Delicious 
trees, 32 per cent in Rome Beauty, 
and 11 per cent in Delicious 

Most important Virginia variety 
was York Imperial with 22.7 per 
cent of all trees, second was Wine- 
sap with 17.4 per cent, third was 
Stayman with 16.6 per cent, and 
fourth was Delicious with 15 per 
cent 

Approximately 14 per cent of all 
Virginia’s apple trees were of non- 
hearing age. Twenty-five per cent 
non-bearing trees is generally con- 
sidered as the minimum figure to 
maintain tree population and it would 
appear that the number of trees in 
Virginia will continue to decline un- 
less further plantings take place. Ap- 
proximately one-third of Virginia's 
apple trees are over 30 years old. 

The Virginia peach survey showed 
a slight decrease in trees between 
1937 and 1949. Elberta was the lead- 
ing variety with 70 per cent of all 
the trees. Belle of Georgia was second 
with 5.7 per cent. Comparative ages 
of trees show that plantings have 
been relatively light during the °40’s. 
Kighty-eight per cent of the trees 
were of bearing age in 1949, whereas 
in 1937, only 54 per cent were of 
hearing age. 


Maryland Apples and Peaches 


In Maryland, the number of apple 
trees has declined 55 per cent from 
1925 to 1949. Thirty-four per cent of 
the trees in commercial orchards were 
less than 10 years old and another 
one-third were over 30 years of age. 
It is likely that production of apples 
in Maryland will increase slightly if 
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most of the older trees remain in 
production until 1960. 

The number of Maryland peach 
trees has not changed to a marked 
degree since 1926. However, growers 
indicated early im 1949 that they 
planned to plant more peach trees 
than they would remove during 1949 
and 1950. Elberta is the most impor- 
tant Maryland peach, followed by 
Halehaven and Golden Jubilee. 


Michigan Cherry Survey 


A 1949 survey in Michigan shows 
that potential cherry production will 
increase, especially in the middle and 
late °50’s. The number of bearing 
trees can be expected to increase 16 
per cent by 1955 for red cherries and 
20 per cent for sweet cherries, re- 
sulting in increased red cherry pro- 
duction by about one-sixth and sweet 
cherry production about one-fifth by 
1955. 


Connecticut Apples 


Since 1945, McIntosh plantings 
have been heaviest in Connecticut, 
which differs from the trend between 
1940 and 1945 when the number of 
Red Delicious trees planted was near- 
ly twice that of McIntosh. Second in 
planting between 1945 and 1950 was 
Red Delicious, third was Cortland, 
fourth was Rome, with Baldwin fifth. 


Orleans County, New York 


Orleans County is one of the four 
important fruit counties bordering 
Lake Ontario and is prohably typical 
of this important apple belt 

From 1930 to 1945, the number of 
apple trees declined by 47 per cent 
Tree removals in ‘47 and ‘48 were 
five times the number of trees planted 
\bout one-half of the trees in com- 
mercial orchards in Orleans County 
in 1949 were over 30 years old and 
only 9 per cent were less than 10 
years old. The rate of planting in the 
last 10 years has been less than one 
third of that from 1910 to 1924. This 
indicates that apple production will 
decline more sharply in the future 
than it has in the past 

Rhode Island Greening is now the 
most important variety being planted, 
followed by Red Rome and Cortland 

Red cherry plantings from 1946 to 
1948 were two and one-half times 
greater than during the early ‘40's 
This imcrease indicates a growth of 
about 35 per cent in production dur 
ing the next five years 

The number of peach trees in 1949 
was about half what it was in 1930 
More than three-fourths of all peach 
trees were Elberta. About 13 per 
cent of the peach trees were of non- 
bearing age, or about one-half the 
number necessary to maintain plant 
ings 
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¢ Anew high in STARTING POWER 
© LONGER LIFE than ever before 
» MORE BATTERY FOR YOUR MONEY 


The new Exide Battery is the result of develop- 
ment by the largest research-engineering staff 
in the battery industry plus 62 years of 
battery making experience. 


And, in addition to more battery for your money, 
Exide has everything in service, too. Exide 
dealers know batteries. Their stocks are factory- 
fresh. Their scientific equipment takes all 
guess-work out of 
testing and servicing. 
Depend on the Exide 
dealer for good prod- 


ucts, good service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Conoda, Limited, Toronto 


Exide” Neg. Trade-mart { Prat. og 


WHEN IT’S AN Exide YOU START 





PLIOFILM 
Zip-Lok by Milprint, Inc 
Milwaukee, Wis 


ORDER 


HP PLIOFILM 


Safest way to ship: 


Pack in the new, 
super-strong HP PLIOFILM! 


ERE’S good news—profitable news—for shippers and 
I 1 packers! A new, stronger, tougher HP Pliofilm has 
been developed—one that holds large quantities of 
apples, oranges, grapefruit and other bulky fruit with- 
out danger of breakage. Actual field tests prove the 
new film’s superiority. It handles smoothly in bagging 
machinery; heat-seals easily. Blocking and stuck bags 
are completely eliminated. 


Because Pliofilm is fully transparent, consumers can 
plainly see all the contents, see the uniform size and 
quality under your label. Because Pllofilm is tough 


Good things are better in 


TODAY! 


PLIOFILM 
“Dent-O-Pak” 
by The Denton Corp., 
Oakland, California 


PLIOFILM 
"Snap-Sack” 
by Shetimar Products Corp.. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


and durable, the bag and your product arrive in top 
condition. Most important, Pliofilm builds brand ac- 
ceptance, reorders—and the records prove it! 


No wonder more and more growers, shippers and re- 
packers are using Pliofilm super-market bags every 
month — protecting all manner of perishable fruit with 
this strongest of the fully transparent bags. Available 
in most sizes, plain or printed, with tie, elastic or self- 
sealing tops. Order now from your supplier or write: 
Goodyear, Pliofilm Department 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


7 


| GOOD*YEAR 
Se PACKAGING 


3-way protection 


ogoinst air, moisture, liquids 


Piiefiim, «a rubber hydrochioride T M 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Atron, Otic 
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PLANTING PLANS 
AND TECHNIQUES 


By A. F. VIERHELLER, University of Maryland 


ILLIONS of fruit trees have 

been planted in possibly hun- 
dreds of ways with but three final 
results: Either the trees thrived and 
produced well, or they struggled along 
indifferently, or they simply dried 
up and died. Stock, soil, location, and 
the human element each make a con- 
tribution to the success or failure 
of trees to survive, and some of these 
factors might well be discussed as a 
guide to future plantings. 

First, there should be something 
worth planting and that calls for good 
planting stock. This stock should be 
vigorous, of good size for its age both 
in caliper and height, with a good root 
system. Generally, one-year-old apple, 
peach, plum, and cherry trees of de- 
sirable height are recommended, al- 
though age of nurséFy stock is a 
disputed question. 

Some brilliant horticulturist stated 
that unfortunately one end of a tree 
must be placed in the ground. That 
means there must be a place to plant 
this stock—a good soil and a proper 
location. 

A loam-type soil, either clay or fine 
sand, well supplied with organic ma- 
terial, a soil that will hold moisture, 
yet will drain well, is preferable. Ex- 
posure may not be of great im- 
portance ; however, excessively rough 


too 


or steep land or locations in a frost 
pocket or where air and soil drainage 
is not good should be avoided. 

It is almost impossible to find the 
ideal setup for an orchard, but careful 
attention to these essentials will avoid 
wasted energy, uncertain expectations, 
and loss of money. 

Before planting, some long-distance 
planning is in order, as the fruit crop 
will occupy the field for several years. 
Selection of varieties is a real prob- 
lem. This involves consideration of 
present market favorites, varieties best 
adapted to the section where the or- 
chard is to be located, succession of 
ripening, avoiding” varieties already 
produced in excess, selection of vari- 
that do not have production 
difficulties, attention to pollination re- 
quirements, location of the variety 
blocks, and the proportion of the vari- 
ous varieties to be planted 

Fruit varieties go oug of style just 
as clothing styles and habits, but not, 
of course, as rapidly The scores of 
apple varieties offered on the market 
a quarter century ago or more have 


etnies 
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“Dutch” Vierheller is an old 
hand at the orchard game and 
a popular author and speaker. 
He is godfather of many of 
Maryland's finest orchards and 
speaks from experience when 
he says, “plant the best stock 
with the best care and avoid 
drastic or risky short cuts.”’ 











dwindled down to about 15 standard 
ones that the consumers demand. Now 
the trend is toward the red_ sports. 
Color, not flavor, seems to be the 
selling point. 

Peach varieties are moving rapidly 
the stage as the competing 
producing sections attempt to move 
into a different harvest season with a 
larger, sweeter freestone that will 
find the weak spot in the competing 
market season 

Some very good market varieties 
are a headache to the grower. Certain 
varieties of peaches rot easily or 
soften before they are ready to har- 
vest. Some apple varieties are shy 
bearers or poor pollinizers or have 
undesirable tree characteristics. Other 
very desirable varieties may be in 
over-production for the immediate 
section where they are produced. 
Similar problems prevail with pears, 
plums, and cherries. 


across 


An important factor to the success 
of any fruit planting is that of pol- 
lination. With the exception of a few 
varieties, peaches are self-fruitful. 
All fruit varieties, however, should 
be interplanted to insure maximum 
pollination. The general rule is to 
plant the pollinizing variety not more 
than 80 feet from the variety to be 
pollinated. The usual plan is to al- 
ternate four rows of the self-unfruit- 
ful variety with two rows of the 
pollinizer. The number of pollinizer 
rows may be varied, but it is not 
advisable to plant more than four 
rows of the self-unfruitful variety 
as a solid block as this reduces chances 
of pollination. 

The old argument regarding the 
use of filler trees is still with us. 


_ ay 
ott. 


Filler trees result in problems of soil 


management, spraying, fertilization, 
pruning, and, finally, tree removal. 
The whole matter of the use of filler 
trees can be settled by asking these 
questions: Is there a profit to be de- 
rived from filler trees’ Is it worth 
the effort, considering costs, and the 
effects upon the soil and the perma- 
nent trees? Has there ever been a 
grower who removed filler trees at 
the proper time’ 

The earlier ideas of planting dis- 
have been revised with the 
development of orchard machinery 
and a better understanding on the 
part of the grower of plant nutrition 
“The fruit farm operator is finding 
that greater distance between trees 
makes for easier and better orchard 
operations. And because of the in- 
creased moisture, fertility, and sun- 
shine thus made available, the trees 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A MARK 
WITH 


[' SEEMED like a fine idea when 
I-ditor Meister wrote me his idea 
to have consumers, through me, tell 
apple producers, through AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower, which apple varieties 
to plant. I expected to do it with such 
assurance that all that Friend Grower 
would have to do to succeed in the 
apple business 14 or 15 years from 
now (when his trees come into bear- 
ing) would be to take the Moore 
Chart, order a slew of apple whips 
from a reliable nursery, set them in 
the ground and himself in a rocking 
chair, and wait! 

But the thing hasn't come off! 

The first difficulty I ran into was 
what I will call The Regional Prob- 
lem. Where are trees to be 
planted Ohio, Washington state, 
Virginia, or on the back side of the 
Oxford Hills in the state of Maine? 

As a private citizen, | cannot but 


these 


admut to hearing rumors occasionally 
that apples are grown outside of New 
England. But as a professional good- 
will man for my company ( National 
in Name but, in fact, exclusively in 
New England and eastern New 
York) it has come to be my Duty to 
hold to the line that the only apple ts 
an apple produced within the borders 
of this which we 
Stores! Sometimes this Duty 
with 
not——but it is not my 
why 

The second difficulty 
shall call The 


ability of the 


territory in have 
Is syn 
Pleasure 


onymous sometimes 


job to reason 


was what we 
Problem of the Reli 
Witness. the Witness 
Client, the Consumer. To 
put it another how many con 
variety from an 
In order to solve this problem, 
| resorted to that popular 
The Panel from 
men in my company who really know 


being my 
way 
sumers know one 
other 
device 
known as chosen 


about apples and consumers 


By GEORGE L. MOORE 


Here is a cross-section of my Panel 
on this matter of the reliability of the 
witness. First we will quote Panel- 
Man A: 

“The New England housewife 
DOES KNOW different varieties 
because she lives close to the growers 
and we have only a few varieties. 
Westerners and southerners see more 
varieties than we do and so don't 
know them so well.” 

Panel-Man B testifies : 

“I don’t believe the housewife can 
tell the difference between varieties 
although maybe a few know the Mac 

or think they do.” 

From Paneller C comes this some- 
what derisive comment : 

“Who am I to tell a grower, either 
for myself or for consumers, what 
to grow! Market conditions can 
change completely between the time 
he plants and when he harvests, and 
then if he’s stuck with big production 
and can’t sell it, if I’m around he'll 
hunt me up and give me the works. 
| have troubles enough now without 
borrowing troubles for Ten Years 
from Now.” 

Messrs D, E, F, 
men of the Panel All 
consumers don't 


and G—Gentle- 
agree that most 
know one variety 





Mr. Moore, public relations 
director of the First National 
Stores and editor of Food Mar- 
keting in New England, expounds 
at length about the variety ques- 
tion and utters words of wis- 
dom for our readers who are 
perplexed with “What variety 
to plant now to please the 
housewife 10 years hence.” —Ed. 











ING EXPERT STRUGGLES 
THE VARIETY PROBLEM 


from another, and both D and G say 
with a touch of acerbity, “What dif- 
ference does it make what variety, if 
they're good, firm, smooth, bright 
apples ?” 

I can’t agree with D, E, F, 
G on that last comment 


and 
because | 


believe it would be a good thing all 
around to merchandise apples in such 
a way as to accent the variety more 
than now is done by many retailers. 


Experience with the McIntosh in my 
home region is part of why I hold to 
this belief. 

Years ago we publicized and pro- 
moted the Mac as Mac. Its popularity 
is not due to this promotion but to 
the fact that when it’s at its best and 
you sink your teeth through that 
tender skin, a good Mac squirts flavor 
and appleness all over you 

But singling out and marketing the 
McIntosh by name, designating the 
variety on fruit stands, etc., undoubt- 
edly has not been bad for the apple 
business, and maybe it might help to 
designate other varieties with kindred 
persistence and imagination and to 
follow through with what the big- 
word gentry would term “develop- 
ment of the variety consciousness of 
the consumer.” 

They say a really good French 
wine buyer, with one sip, can tell you 
not only the chateau where the grapes 
were raised but the corner of which 
field, the vintage vear, and the name 
of the grower’s maternal great-grand 
mother 

So, by schooling the great Ameri- 
can public on names of varieties, per- 
haps the time may come when Mrs 
J. Q. Public, merely by one look and 
one sniff atean apple, can tell you 
its name and pedigree, also draw a 
diagram of the orchard and tell you 
whether or not the sun shone on the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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some Yew Ideas 


ORCHARD 


By GLENN HASKINS 


|" IS generally believed that fruit 
trees planted near a large body of 
water are naturally protected from the 
possibility of damage by late spring 
frosts regardless of site character- 
istics. 

My study of fruit sites in north- 
“astern Ohio disproves this belief. In 
fact, the study shows that sites sit- 
uated close to Lake Erie and on level 
land were much more subject to frost 
damage than sites located eight to 
10 miles from the lake but on higher 
elevations and on slopes which pro- 
vided good air drainage. About the 
only advantage afforded the narrow 
belt along the lake is in the retarding 
effect on date of bloom and growth 
of plants. 

The study also shows that on cold 
nights the lake affords no protection 
other than by being lower than the 
land it provides a large reservoir into 
which cold air can drain. Some of the 
frostiest spots are very near the lake. 

The 82 orchard locations studied 
with relation to elevation, slope, cul- 
tural practices, etc., were for pur- 
poses of comparison divided into three 
groups according to the minimum 
temperatures recorded by the co-op- 
erating growers during April and 
May of 1949 when on five nights the 
temperature dropped below 32° m 
most places. 

Those sites which averaged 28° or 
higher were called the “Above Aver- 
age” or best sites and comprised more 
than one-third of the orchards, or a 
total of 34. Those ranging from 26 
to 28°, called “Average or Fair”, 
totaled 23. The below average or 
“Poor” sites, totaling 25, were those 
in which the temperature ranged 26 
and lower. 

Estimates of past production on 
these different sites correlated with 
the classifications as determined by 
the temperatures. For example, 66 
per cent of the sites in the “Above 
Average” group had good production 
the past 10 years, while 84 per cent 
of the below average or “Poor” sites 
had poor production during the same 
decade. One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics differentiating these sites in 
regard to frost hazard was elevation 
above sea level 

While the higher elevations were 
not always the warmest sites, the high 
percentage of the warmest sites were 
at the higher elevations. For example, 
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Glenn Haskins, county agent of 
Lake County, Ohio, refutes the 
time-honored theory that large 
bodies of water guarantee pro- 
tection against frost or that a 
high elevation is always a good 
orchard site. His four points 
for selecting an ideal site are 
required reading for all or- 
chardists. 








16 of the 34 sites in the best group 
have elevations of 900 feet or higher 
while only three of the 25 in the below 
average group were above 900 feet. 
On the other hand, seven of the sites 
which rated above average have ele- 
vations below 700 feet. 

The better-sites averaged 157 feet 
higher than the poorer sites 

In other words, while the odds were 
in favor of the higher elevations, it 
is no guarantee of a safe site. The 
principle reason the higher elevations 
were better, my records show, is be- 
cause they have better air drainage. 


out 
SITES AND FROSTS 


A long slope with good air drainage 
mokes on ideal site for an orchard. 


Cold air acts pretty much like water 
in that it flows to lower levels when 
not obstructed by some barrier 

Other things being equal, the great- 
er the slope, the higher were the 
average temperatures 

The “Above Average” sites aver- 
aged 3.03 per cent slope as compared 
to 1.24 per cent for the below average 
sites. The only exceptions to this rule 
were when the slope ended in a pocket 
or substantial obstruction such as 
dense woods, ridge, river bank, et« 

There is every reason to believe 

(Continued on page 20) 





REMOVING OLD TREES 
FOR NEW 


By C. W. ELLENWOOD 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


M' IST fruit growing areas of this 
country need more young apple 


trees. At the i lot of old 


trees should be 


time 
removed 
The job of clearing an old orchard 
and fitting the site for replanting 1s, 
unfortunately those tasks we 
prefer to postpone until probably next 
[ do not think anything I can 
task, but perhaps 
job a little 
If an old orchard has a record of 
heavy production, it 
stands to reason that the site should 
be kept im However, when 
a heavy-bearmg orchard has reached 
say, 35 it is apt to be 
yect Tor 


sa nie 


one of 


year 
say will lessen the 
we can glamorize the 


regular and 


orchard 
ears a fit sub 
he bulldozer 

lifference of 


There is a opinion as 


» the age when apple trees cease to 
\dmuttedly, this would 
with soil and climatic conditions 
given the orchard 
though, there are a 
fitable than profitable 
35-vear-old group 
factor 
removing old orchards 


t 
be profitable 
vary 


incl the 
On the 


treatment 
eTayt 
lot more unpre 
apple n the 
Frequent! the 


the 1ob 


tree 
that delays 
and 
filler trees 1s the fear of reducing total 


Chis usually happens un 
P) 


produc th 


long Tanye 
ment ha 
The best 


fillers of 


less a plan of tree replace 
been established 
plan to follow in removing 


kd trees is determined by 


size ot the 


rooting 


the age and and the 


depth of 
at the 


* trees 
and soil conditions 
W hat 


“ared space 


done 
ide of the cle 


time the job ts to be 


to be mx 


iw 





Trees deeply rooted are not 
easily moved but the power saw 
and bulldozer now enable the 
fruit grower to quickly remove 
overage and unprofitable trees. 

Ellenwood tells growers 
how to proceed in a program 
of rejuvenating the orchard dur- 
ing the coming winter months. 











farm tractor can be used. Henry Mc 
Mahon, superintendent of the Bel- 
mont County Experiment Farm, de- 
signed and built such a tool! in the 
farm workshop. The blade is seven 
feet long and 16 inches wide and was 
made from scrap steel. He uses a 
standard farm-tractor hydraulic-lift 
attachment. This gives him a range 
from ground level to a perpendicular 
above the ground of nine feet 

A little trial and error experience 
will soon enable a skillful operator to 
manipulate his tractor. If the first 
forward movement of the tractor does 


* 
— 


Apple wood ‘ecte top-grade firewood (above, left) and old trees should be 


used for this purpose. The h 


blade shown cbove is used for 





removing filler trees in the Belmont County, Ohio, Experiment Station Orchard. 


is another a consideration 
If the orchard is to be maintained 
in sod, pr hably the: quickest way to 
get rid of sized filler 
is to them off with a disk saw 
just above the ground. If, however, 
the orchar under cultivation, the 
root system also has to come out 
\ direct tractor hitch can be 
on smaller filler trees, provided a large 
farm tractor, preferably a crawler 
type, 1s ible \ skilled tractor 
with an workman to 
can remove 
Occasionally 
1 the 


main in the ground 


moderate trees 


saw 


used 


aVal 
operator alert 
handle the « 
a lot of tre 

i tree 
tem will re 


hai or cable 


one day 


will break off anc root sys 
In this 
respect, the bulldozer 1s more certain 
to remove top and root 

For trees up to 20 years of age, a 


bulldozer attachment on the ordinary 


not remove the tree, the blade can be 
raised or lowered to the proper 
tion. McMahon also uses the stand 
ard fork lift attachment to load 
stumps on the wagon or truck for re 
moval from the orchard 

The use of dynamite still 
place in removing old apple 
However, dynamite needs to be 
! expert The method of 
removal naturally should be 
mined by the This 1s a matter 
for local consideration 

One of the 


posi 


has its 
trees 
used 
Vv an tree 
deter 
cost 


problems in removal of 
disposal of the brush \ 
many fruit trees are scorched 
every year simply because brush was 
to them 

The job of tree removal is not easy 
but in many orchards it has been too 
long 


trees 1S 


good 


burned too close 


delay ed 
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The Story of Rnouse Food 


Cooperative, inc. 


How growers organised to advertise 
and merchandise their processed ap- 
ples is told in this article written by 
Thomas M. Jones and condensed from 
Printers’ Ink.—Ed 


N THE BLUE RIDGE Mountains, 

there’s a new national advertiser 
with a year-old national brand that 
boasts a 25-year history 

His name is Knouse, tops in his in 
dustry. His product is apples, 40,000 
bushels a day. His business is the co- 
operative marketing of the Lucky 
Leaf line of processed apples and 
packing for other national advertisers 
and private brands 

Technically, M. E. Knouse is presi- 
dent, general manager, and a prin- 
cipal stockhelder in this year-old busi 
ness, Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., 
Peach Glen, Pa.; 350 other Appa- 
lachian Apple Belt fruit and vegetable 
producers are fellow grower members 
in a $3 million venture that in one 
year has become one of the largest 
apple-processing operations in the 
world 

It is Mr. Knouse’s name and fame 
in the apple industry that gave the 
co-operative a head start in national 
acceptance that any new busi- 
ness would welcome as a_ priceless 
legacy. 

This co-operative 


one 


processes. pack- 
ages, and distributes the only complete 
nationally advertised line of apple 
products in the country. But until a 
few months ago it was unknown to 
the American retailer and housewife. 

Its fruit farmers’ orchards stretch 
from Allentown, Pa., to Winchester, 
Va., blanketing the fruit belt of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Maryland. They could have continued 
selling all their harvests to other pack- 
ers or direct to markets. Instead, they 
chose a courageous gamble in national 
marketing that in its first year paid a 
semi-annual dividend on their five per 
cent preferred stock 

They wanted an _ organization 
through which they could market and 
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merchandise their fruit crops. They’re 
convinced the co-op guarantees that 
their crops will be absorbed, proc- 
essed, and marketed most equitably 
whether harvests are big or demand 
is off. 

They wanted to maintain a steady 
and free movement of their products ; 
they believe this can be more easily 
done when a promoted brand name is 
owned and controlled by-the packer. 
They feared the production and sales 
havoc created when a large distributor 
of a nationally advertised brand 
switches from one supplier to an- 
other, occasionally to overcome freight 
rate differentials 

They didn’t want to be complete- 
ly subject to other businessmen’s 
whims. 

Agricultural marketing co-oper- 
atives are not new, but the meteoric 
rise of this one is news. 

Forty growers got together in No- 
vember, 1948, to talk things over; 
they won 200 more converts shortly 
after. Together they put up a $2 mil- 
lion all-cash kitty; first contributor 
was Eva M. Pape, owner of extensive 





Its @ Suche Day When You Discover | 


—-— z 


Pot wp bythe Fibs who GROW the Apples! 


se OS 








National advertising copy carries the 
distinctive Lucky Leaf trademark used 
te identify all Knouse apple products. 


fruit orchards, general manager of a 
Chevrolet-Oldsmobile 
and the only woman 
Knouse Foods. 

Mr. Knouse, pioneer apple-proces- 
sor, agreed to be head man 

They toyed with a contrived cor 
porate name — Pen-Mar-Va — from 
the four states represented; but Mr. 
Knouse’s name was used to win im- 
mediate entrée in the trade—-for 25 
years he had been packing apple prod- 
ucts for other people, national and pri- 
vate brands, including Lucky Leaf. 

Fortunately, four processing plants 
in the historic Pennsylvania-Dutch 
area just northwest of Gettysburg, 
Pa., became available for purchase 
(Peach Glen, Orrtanna, Chambers- 
burg, and Scotland) ; 450,000 square 
feet of floor space provided production 
facilities for two million 
500,000 bushels) a year. 

On April 15, 1949, the co-op took 
title and opened for business. Cherries 
came in on the traditional Fourth of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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e Variety Trends in New Plantings 
e Red Sports of Apples and Early Peaches Favored 


IDAHO—New orchards are ‘being set 
out mainly by our most successful grow- 
ers. Much of the land being planted is 
Sprink 
many of 


new land just out of sagebrush 
ler irrigation ts 
these 

Red 
R ITI 
plante 


being used in 
orchards 
sports of Jonathan, Delicious, 
Winesap are being 
exclusivel) Interest is 
being shown in the Idared and Idajon 
apple introduced by the Univer 
sity of 


Jeauty, and 


1 almost 


Varieties 
Idaho 

The climate is conducive to growing 
high-quality peaches. July Elberta, El 
berta, }. H. Hale, and Rio Oso Gem are 
the principal varieties being grown and 
planted Bartlett pears President 
plums are also being planted 

\ good many Montmorency sour cherry 
been planted. Sweet cherries 
Bing, Lambert, and Royal Ann 
Republican, and 
pollinizers inton S 


and 


trees have 
include 
wit Deacc Black 
Black Tartarian as 
Horn, Sec’y, Botse 


WASHINGTON—The apple variety sit 
slightly Starking is 
Standard Delicious losing 
in popularity Jonathan is goimg out 
There is some interest in red sports of 
Jonathan Quite a few orchards now 
being planted include Golden Delicious 
as pollinizer for Starking 

The newly introduced Northwest vari 
ety of strawberry shows considerable 
being planted as rapidly 
obtained. At the same 
good work in controlling pests 
spread strawberry yellows en 
to look upon Marshall with 


uation is changing 


Raining aft 


promise and 1s 
as plants can he 
time 
whicl 
courare u 
favor 

The raspberry situation is changing 
from the Washington variety in 
drained area We do not have 
a satisfactory variety but are planting,ya 
few Willamette 


poorly 


remains the 
variet Campbell's 
the we d soutt 

Redhaven ha 


Concord standard grape 
Early is grown in 
central sections 
been planted extensively 
and promises to be one of the most pop 
ular early peach varieties Halehaven 
is being grown to some extent Early 
Flberta, Standard Elberta. and J. H 
Hale make up the bulk of the acreage 
John S vader Ye“ Pullman 


sterm af 


CALIFORNIA—The 


yea the 


1950 fruit 
Canners not 
reduced their stocks 
mdering where they can 
Army asks for a 10 
The cling peach crop 
may all 
cannery 


later the 
better are prices 
only have drastically 
but are now w 
get the goods if the 
per cent set ce 
have a home 
shuts down 
The grape crop is still causing trouble 
Winery prices of $50 a ton are attracting 
a lot of the grapes, especially Thompson 
Seedless The raisin industry lost con 
sumers when they let the price of raisins 
high during the war Now they 
hold what trade they have and 


gomg imto 
betore the ast 


get too 


want to 


4 


it is an effort to get growers to dry grapes 
even at offers of $250 a ton for Thompson 
raisins. At $50 a ton for fresh fruit to 
the winery, growers make almost as much 
money 

The dried fruit market has been very 
strong. The growers’ organization han 
dling the fig crop says the entire dried 
crop is sold out for the second year in 
succession 

Growers sold Imperial 
prunes for 19 cents a pound and sales 
were so good that the State Marketing 
Order is not going to set aside a surplus 
pool for the 1950 crop 

Western fruit distillers have been ques- 
tioned by the National Security Resources 
Board as to whether they could convert to 
production of war alcohol.—Jack T. Pickett, 
San Francisco 


and Sugar 


VIRGINIA—The apple tree population 
has been going down sharply for the past 
15 years. At present there seems to be 
considerably more interest in new plant- 
ings, especially in the northern, southern, 
and eastern sections. In the latter sec- 
tions interest is in the early-maturing 
varieties such as Williams Early Red, 
Summer Rambo, and red strains of Red 
Delicious, particularly Starking and Shot- 
well. Golden Delicious is being planted 
more, with Winesap, Rome Beauty, and 
Stayman making up the balance. 

In the northern section, plantings of 
the red strains of York Imperial and 





A bigger and better program to 
stimulate apple consumption is be- 
ing planned this year for NATION- 
AL APPLE WEEK Oct. 26-Nov. 4. 
Special surprise “stunts” by some 
of the allied industries, including 
the baking and restaurant indus- 
tries, are to highlight the week. 
Another new feature is to be the 
election of a New York State 
Apple Week Queen who will pre- 
sent the mayors of large eastern 
cities with a basket of apples to 
commemorate the occasion. The 
New York-New England Apple In- 
stitute and the newly-formed Wes- 
tern New York Apple Growers As- 
sociation are co-operating with the 
railroads in this feature. And, as 
in previous years, invaluable sup- 
port will be given Apple Week by 
newspapers and popular national 
magazines as well as the radio. 
Free material for display use during 
the week is obtainable from Na- 
tional Apple Week Association, 154 
East Ave., Rochester 4, N.Y. 











Rome Beauty are on the increase. Inter- 
est has declined in Red Delicious; how 
ever, a good percentage of the new plant- 
ings has been of the red strains of this 
variety. Because of its popularity with 
processors, Golden Delicious plantings 
are increasing. Stayman plantings have 
decreased in the past three years because 
of severe cracking of this variety. The 
tendency has been to turn to Turley. 


“The cor ferry handles my 80-acre apple crop like a charm,” says F. C. Holbrook of 
Windham County, Vermont. His home-made, side-unloading trailer hauls 100 crates 
at a time. They ore carried on two tiers of tracks equipped with wheels from roller 
skates. A tractor brings the trailer alongside the dock or unloading platform which 
has two matching tiers of tracks. A twist of a hand winch brings the dock ost a 
couple of iaches to meet the trailer broadside. Then a hand-operated chain hoist 
raises or lowers the dock so that tracks match and the crates are given easy rolls 
onto the platform. The trailer pulls away. Another tug on the chain hoist tilts the 
dock a bit and the crates feed themselves to the rest of the conveyor system ending 
in the cooler room.—Wm. Gilman, Vermont. 
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Jona 


There has been 
than 

In the Piedmont proper, interest is cen- 
tered largely around the planting of 
Winesap, Golden Delicious, Rome, Red 
Delicious, and Stayman. The same holds 
true for the Roanoke area, except that 
red strains of York Imperial are being 
used. 

For peaches, the eastern and south 
eastern sections art increasing their 
plantings of the earlier varieties such as 
Halehaven, Redhaven, Golden Jubilee, and 
Southland; but new plantings are still 
favoring Elberta, with Shipper’s Late 
Red for a late-maturing variety. Other 
sections are using Elberta for the main 
variety with Redhaven, Golden Jubilee, 
and Halehaven to a limited extent 


A. H. Teske, Hort., Blacksburg 


some increase in 


MARY LAN D—More 
sales are being made at orchards and 
roadside stands, and some growers are 
planting varieties of fruits for this trade 

In apple plantings, Jonathan and Grimes 
are still slipping, except for pollination 
purposes. Some red sports of Jonathan 
are being planted lightly. The red sports 
of York are heaviest of new plantings, 
with the various red Romes second, and 
possibly the several sports of Stayman 
as a third high planting including C&O 
and 201. In red sports of Red Delicious, 
Richared and Starking are liked 
Delicious is still looking good but is near 
ing the saturation point 

Lodi may prove a good early 
if it maintains production on older trees 
Summer Rambo and Cortland are finding 
favor in local trade be planted 
more extensively Transparent and 
Duchéss are on the slide, and Williams 
is grown only on certain soil types 


and more local 


Golden 


variety 


and may 


he trend in peaches continues t 
early yellow freestones Jerse 
being planted in western 
Sunhigh 
ite over 
yec’y, ( 


vard 
land is 
Marviand 
Redhaven is becoming a favor 
Halehaver f 


ollege Park 


also 


ierheller, 


NEW YORK—tThe trend is 
eties appears to be 
the red strains; 
is increasing 
Greening, heavily 
for the 


apple vari 
continuing toward 
however Golden Delicious 
Rhode Island 
planted in 
about 10 


steadily 
some areas 
ago 


areas 


processors 
is being worked over in 
where the fresh market for 
eems to be declining, 


years 
other 
this variety 
except for high 
quality fruit. The demand for red strains 
of Rome is increasing 

Phe mid-season pe ach 
Halehaven seem to be 


varieties like 
increasing. Better 
control of pear psylla with parathion is 
encouraging some growers to go back in 
the business, especially with better prices 
this year Plum production has almost 
gone out 

The market for ( 
proving the production progress of 
crop and the acreage to some extent, 
especially in the Chautauqua area. Straw 
berries have done well, particularly in 
the Erie-Chautauqua belt and since the 
advent of freezing —D. J Dalrymple 


Sec’y, Lockport 


oncord grapes is im 
this 


NEW JERSEY—Coville* and Weymouth 
are two outstanding new blueberry 
eties which many predict will 
some of the first introductions 

The red sports of Rome Beauty and 
Stayman continue to dominate, new apple 
plantings The consistently heavy crops 
produced by Turley have impressed 
growers Another popular variety, the 
distribution of which is restricted to 
New Jersey growers, is New Jersey No. 1, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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VYING FOR TOP HONORS in 
production this season are two all- 
red fruits—cherries and cranberries. 
Red cherry growers this year har- 
vested the huge total of 150,850 tons, 
34 per cent above 1949 and 62 per 
cent above average. Michigan grow 
ers outdid themselves in more than 
doubling their average yield. In Au 
gust cranberry growers thought they 
had their largest crop on record but 
revision of estimates September | 
showed a crop only 3 per cent below 
the all-time high of 967,700 barrels 
set in 1948. 

Apple production in 1950 is esti 
mated at 11 per cent below 1949 but 
9 per cent above average; peaches 
21 per cent below last year and 20 
per cent below average ; pears 18 pet 
cent below 1949 and 1 per cent below 
average; grapes 5 per cent below last 
year and 9 per cent below average; 
sweet cherries 40 per cent below 1949 
and 6 per cent below average; plums 
14 per cent below 1949 and about 3 
per cent above average ; and prunes, 
fresh and dried, 24 per cent below 
1949 and 31 per cent below average 


PROCESSING is the big word to 
day for many fruit growers. With 
new processes and equipment con 
stantly being developed it seems 
likely that more and more fruit will 
go into cans and frozen cartons. A 
recent discovery by the Eastern Re 
gional Research Laboratory makes 
it possible now to prepare a new 
grape juice concentrate which, with 
water added, makes a juice 99 people 
out of 100 cannot distinguish from 
freshly squeezed juice. The new 
method captures and saves the deli 
cate flavor constituents which 
formerly lost. 


were 


WASHINGTON fruit growers re 
cently toured the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory to obtain more 
information on apple concentrates 
The committee traveled the 700 miles 
to San Francisco to look into 
sible processing outlets for off-grade 
and poorly-colored apples 

One product which growers looked 
over closely is “Freem,” an_ ice 
cream-like delicacy which uses one 
third apples as a base. It 
by Fruit-Freeze, Inc., at Santa Rosa, 
Calif. Market tests of apple ice 
cream made at the New York Agri 
cultural Experiment Station showed 
that people liked this new 


pos 


is made 


flavor 


Out of 350 people surveyed, 296 
thought the flavor was excellent and 
would buy it again 

\nother new apple product with a 
promising future is “Infose.” an 
apple concentrate syrup for use in 
baby milk formulas instead of corn 
syrup. It is being introduced by the 
sorden Company and was developed 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


VIRGINIA fruit growers learned 
the attitude of chain store represen 
tatives towards prepackaging at a 
series of apple marketing clinics held 
throughout the state. The Kroger 
Company reported that their Ro 
anoke branch sold 50,000 bushels of 
prepackaged apples in 1949 with 
about half in three- and five-pound 
Pliofilm bags. Conclusions were that 
the consumer is not willing to pay 
premium prices for prepackaging 
and that in the not too distant future 
nearly 100 per cent of produce will 
be prepackaged 
showed that a noticeable decline in 
shrinkage results from prepackaged 
apples 


Observations 


THERE IS NO state advertising law 


for California citrus. Members of 
the California Fruit Growers Ex 
change (not to be confused with the 
California Fruit Exchange in Sacra 
mento which deciduous 
fruits) pays seven cents per box on 


handles 


oranges, 14 cents per box on lemons, 
and three cents per box on grape 
fruit. The money collected, which 
amounts to about $3 million a year, 
is used to advertise and promote Sun 
kist oranges, lemons, and grapefruit 


MOST POPULAR APPLE in 30 
Pittsburgh stores is the Delicious va 
riety, a survey recently revealed 
Thirty-six per cent of all apples solid 
were Delicious, 23 per cent were east 
ern-grown McIntosh, and 15 per cent 
were Rome Jeauty Fewer farm 
families buy fruit products, such as 
canned dried fruits, 
frozen concentrated orange juice, 
than do city people More than 
4,000 grocers in 300 cities will fea 
ture Knouse Foods Co-op apple prod 
ucts during the Apple Harvest Sales 
Campaign which opened September 
29 USDA purchased $34,400 
cases of canned red cherries to help 
stabilize price to growers 


juices, and 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 


A PIONEER in the development 
of benzene hexachloride, Dr. 
James G. Sanders has retired as en 
tomologist for the Commercial Sol 
vents Corp. He chairman of 
the BHC committee of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
for three years News of another 
retirement comes from Maryland 
where Dr. T. B. Symons, “servant 
of Maryland agriculture,” has retired 
after 48 years oi 
been director of 

inception 


was 


service He has 


extension since its 
for the 
past 13 years has also served as dean 
of the College of Agriculture. Dr 
Archie Van Doren is the new super 
intendent of the Tree Fruit Experi 
ment Station of Washington State 
College at Wenatchee. Formerly as- 
horticulturist and associate 
professor at Pullman College, he suc- 
ceeds Fred Overley, who 1s retiring 

The oldest fruit co-operative in 
the country—the Martinsburg (\W 
Va.) Fruit Exchange—elected John 
Y. McDonald, Charles Town, W 
Va., as president at its recent annual 
meeting Paul H. Millar, chief 
the tate 
since its organization 
years has 
appointed chairman of the plant im 
committee of the National 
Association of Commissioners, Sec 
and Dfrectors of Agricul 

\fter 33 years of service 
SDA, Francis G. Robb has 
is marketing specialisteand 
member of the inspection 
Maxwell D. Bucklew, 
the Martin 


] 
rT 


36 years ago and 


sociate 


inspector ot Arkansas 
Plant 


more 


Board 
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dustry 
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formerly, 
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urse at Oak 
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e research coun 
if National Academy of Sci 
ences 1s Dr, J. L. St. John of Wash 
state College 
appointed as assistant di 
he Miu 


Stator 1s 


Agricultural 
Dr. Roy E. 


been as rated 


experiment 
Marshall who has 
with the « illeve since V0) Rob- 
ert G Hill, Jr. ha recently toimed 
the staff of the Ohio Agri 
! Station in 


horticulture 


ultural 


the depart 


xperimment 
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ment ot succeed { Lt 


Wesley P. Judkins 


Manager of the new Farm Sales 
Willvs-Overland M 

Charles R. Vincent, 
Harry Ferguson, Inc. 
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RESIDUE TOLERANCE HEARINGS COME TO 
A CLOSE 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
Washington Correspondent, American Fruit Grower 


HE RESIDUE tolerance hear- 

ings, which had droned through 
winter and summer, finally wound 
up late in September, after having 
gathered more than 10,000 typewrit- 
ten, legal-sized pages of testimony 
and some 1,400 exhibits from literally 
hundreds of participants 

Best guess of observers here is that 
it will be mid-January before the 
Food and Drug Administration, ad 
junct of the Federal Security Agency, 
comes out with a schedule of “tenta- 
tive findings.” This will be in plenty 
of time for the 1951 crop year, and 
the “tentative findings” for all prac 
tical purposes will have the force of 
law on fruit growers 

It is considered highly unlikely that 
any appeal to the courts from the 
findings would be taken, in view of 
the huge cost that would be involved 
merely to make preliminary steps 


No Action Taken on New Grades 
It seemed certain here, from ex 
pressed opinions of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture experts, that Uncle 
Sam would not put the new proposed 
U. S. Consumer Standards for fresh 
apples and proposed revision of U.S 
Standards for fresh apples (whole 
sale) into effect until all factors in the 
apple industry have time at winter 
meetings to thrash out the problem 

Che proposals, published August 
2, resulted in immediate strong re 
quests from industry groups that the 
new rules be held in 
consideration. It was felt by industry 
men that proposals came too close 
to the beginning of the fall season 


abeyance for 


Export Payment Program 
Announced 

Announcement by the USDA of its 
export payment program, effective 
September 11, did not bring any early 
rush of promises 
such as the British last year 
And the Far Pacific nations, which 
for the past two years have been tak 
ing important small lots of 
not having any because 
they cannot get them (due to war and 


from big buvers, 


were 


\merican 
apples, are 


other complicating factors ) 
Payments equaling 50 per cent of 
es WU. oh 
than $1.25 per 
made to U.S 
apples and pears 
the reduced 
the payment 
made to Eco- 
Admuinistratiot 
participating European countries and 


te most 


export sales price, basis 
ports, but not 


box 


more 
will be 
fresh 


grades at 


bushel or 
exporters of 
? specified 
prices made possible by 
Such 


exports may be 


nomic Cooperation 


of their dependent overseas 


territory, to Israel and Egypt ( neither 
of whom is a prospect right now due 
to extreme dollar shortages), to the 
U.S. of Indonesia, to the Philippines, 
and to western hemisphere countries 
except Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. 

The Office of Foreign Agricul 
tural Relations has pointed out that 
world production of apples (includ 
ing those for cider) for 1950 is 585.2 
million bushels—eight per cent above 
the 1949 crop—but both U. S. and 
Canadian production shows decreases 
this vear. 

Virtually the same is true of pears 
Pear production is slightly less on 
a world basis, but European produc 
tion is higher and North American 
output is lower 


New S.S. Act May Affect You 

A tax of three per cent on all cash 
wages, split between the emplover 
and the employee, including those on 
farms as well as off, will be collected 
quarterly by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, urfder the new Social Secur 
ity Act, so here’s how to determine 
your responsibility and procedures 

As a farm owner or operator, ten 
ant, sharecropper, migratory worker, 
member under 21 of a farm 
family, you are not eligible for Social 
Security. But 1f are a farm 
worker employed regularly for three 
months or more by one farmer, after 
October 1, 1950, you can become eli 
gible 

After working three months to be 
come eligible, you must work at least 
60 days and receive at least $50 cash 
pay in each calendar quarter there 
after to remain eligible 
than two months out of each 
three, you must at some future time 
again work full time for three months 
to re-establish vour eligibility 

If you earn, say, $50 in the three 
month period after you become eligi 
ble, you will have to contribute 11% 
per cent (75 cents) and your farm 
employer must contribute the same 
amount. If, at 65, you have 
as much as $50 in cash wages in as 
many as one-half the calendar quart 
ters since 1950, you will get a regular 
check from Uncle Sam 

It is possible for a man 64 years 
old to obtain coverage easily 
Under actuarial tables presented by 
the Social Security Administration, 
if this elderly man chooses to retire 
at 65, after paying in a comparatively 
trivial sum. and lives out his life ex 


or a 


you 


lf you work 


less 


received 


very 


pectancy, he will receive upwards of 
$4,500 on investment of less than $10 
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Oct. 26-Nov. 4—National Apple Week. Dis- 
play materia! vailable, free, from National 
Apple Week Association, Inc., 154 East Ave., 
Rochester 4, N. Y 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—-Florida State Horticultural 
Society 63rd annual meeting, Winter Haven.— 
Ralph L. Miller, Sec’y, Plymouth 

Nov. 2-3—Second Annual Aerial Dusting and 
Spraying Conference, Yakima. Sponsered by 
State Aeronautics Commission, the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences of the State College of 
Washington, and the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture H. S. Telford, Assoc 
Ent., State College of Washington, Pullman 

Nov. 8-9—Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion annual meeting, in joint session with west- 
ern Wisconsin fruit growers, Hote) Winona, Wi- 
nona, Minn.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, Mound, Minn. 

Nov. 15-17—lowa Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, lowa State College, Ames. 

Wm. H. Collins, Sec’y, State House, Des 
Moines 19 

Dec. 4-6—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society 75th annual meeting, Atlantic City.— 
A. J. Farley, Sec'y, New Brunswick 

Dec. 4-7—Washington State Horticultural 
Association annual meeting, Yakima.—John C 
Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman 

Dec. 5-7—Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand 
Rapids.—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 

Dec. 6-7—Connecticut Pomological Society 
60th annual meeting in connection with 75th 
anniversary of Connecticut Experiment Station, 
New Haven.—S. P. Hollister, Sec’y, Storrs 

Dec. 8-8 —Kansas State Horticultura! Society 
annual meeting, Topeka H. L. Drake, Sec’y, 
Bethel 

Dec. 12-13—Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Legislative Hall, Dover, 
Del.—R. F. Stevens, Sec’y, Newark, Del 

Dec. 12-14—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, in joint session with an- 
nual meeting of Illinois Fruit Council, Spring- 
field.—James N. Cummins, Sec’y, Dix 


1951 Meetings 


Jan. 4-5—(tentative)—Maryland State Hor- 
ticultural Society 53rd annual meeting, Hagers- 
town.—-A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park 

Jan. 9-11—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Sheraton Hotel, Worcester Wm. 
R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst 

Jan. 15-17—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
Society 55th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke.—John F. Watson, Sec’y, Staunton 

Jan. 17-19 (tentative)—Indiana Horticultural 
Society annual meeting: place to be announced 

Ray Klackle, Sec'y, West Lafayett« 

Jan. 17-19—New York State Horticultural 
Society 96th annual meeting, Rochester D 
M. Dalrymple, Sec’y, Lockport 

Jan. 23-24— Maine State Pomologica! Society 
annual meeting, during Agricultural Trades 
Show, Jan. 23-25 (tentative) R. N. Berry, 
Sec’y, Livermore Falls 

Jan. 24-26—New York State Horticultural 
Society eastern meeting, Kingston I M 
Dairy mple, Sec’y, Lockport 

Jan. 25-26—Pennsyivania State Horticultural 
Association annual meeting, Harrisburg J 
Ruef, Sec’y, State College 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—New Hampshire Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, George Putnam 
Hall! University Campus Durham Danie! 
Batchelder, Sec'y, Wilton 

Feb. 19-21—National Peach Council annual 
meeting. Chase Hotel, St. Louis M. J. Dorsey, 
Sec’y, 1502 S. Lincoln, Urbana, Il 

Feb. 21-23—-Ohio State Horticultura! Society 
annual meeting, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati—C. W. Ellenwood, Sec’y, Wooster 
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‘Pick your partner 
_.each and all 
Quaker State is best 
—-for fall (” 


N nippy Fall weather Quaker State 

Cold Test Motor Oil is a grand 
partner for your car’s engine. 

Now is the time to drain summer- 
worn oil and refill with Quaker State 
Cold Test Motor Oil, developed espe- 
cially for cold weather driving. Flows 
freely for quick, easy starts and stays 
right on the job under sustained driv- 
ing . . . without excessive evaporation 








or loss of any of its protective lubri- 
cating qualities. 

Quaker State Motor Oil is made 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania grade 
crude oil. It is refined with the most 
modern processing equipment... and 
technical skill unexcelled in the 
industry. It is the finest motor oil, we 
believe, produced anywhere in the 
world. Try it soon! 


40¢ per U. S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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@ Insist on Levson 
— the engine that’s 
first in quality! 
Here are just a few of the su- 
perior construction features 
which meke Lawson the Long- 


® Precision boll bearings on 
both ends of crankshaft. 


® Fly-boll governor running 
in oil. 


© Avtemotive-type float feed 
corbeuretor. 


® Lawson original design 
vides direct stream of cool 
both valves simel- 


oir over 
taneously. 


® Always choose Lavson en- 
gines — a better bey because 
they're better built! 


The LAUSON Company 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 15) 


a late variety ot Pearmain and Red Rome 
parentage Some predict that Summer 
Rambo may replace Twenty Ounce as 
a partial answer to the need of a red 
variety to follow Starr 

Good prices for the early peaches is 
reflected in the demand for early vari 
eties, extending through Newday and 
Sunhigh.—Fred W. Jackson 


OHIO—As a result of Ohio's fruit breed 
ing program, two apple varicties, Melrose 
and Franklin, have been developed and 
are now being planted in a limited way 
commercially 

Melrose blooms late and its season of 
harvest is about the same as that of 
Stayman It keeps long and well in cold 
storage (36° F.) In addition to good 
dessert quality, it freezes well and gives 
excellent results in cooking 

Franklin, a cross between McIntosh and 
Delicious, is an apple of the McIntosh 
type, harvested somewhat after this vari- 
ety, and stands handling better It can 
not be kept im storage longer than De 
cember since it scalds badly. Its dessert 
and cooking qualities are excellent 
Franklin was one of two varieties given 
top rating in a New Hampshire test of 
applesauce made from 39 varieties It 
offers great promise for roadside markets 
and special trade.—C. W’. Ellenwood, Sec'y, 
W ooster 


MICHIGAN—There is no marked change 
in the variety trend. One noticeable trend 
is the heavy planting of Montmorency 
cherry orchards, particularly in the Grand 
Traverse region Probably a_ million 
cherry trees have been planted in _ the 
last five 

\ substantial 


years 

increase in strawberry 
planting now brings the total acreage 
to more than 12,000—H. D 
Sec’y, East Lansing 


ILLINOIS—Harvest of Jonathan and De 
licious is approaching peak (Sept. 12) 
Production will be less than the 60 per 
cent crop estimated a month ago. Apples 
have good surface color but maturity level 
is low. Insect control is generally good 
Mites have been severe in some orchards 
but most imtestations have 
un. Parathion has beet 
with DDT and alone 


be en cle ane d 
widely used both 
James N 


' 
sec y, Dis 


RHODE ISLAN D—We are still planting 
McIntosh as the main crop. Increasing 
nterest 1s being shown in Cortland and 
Red Rome Some growers are planting 
a few Golden Delicious and Macoun 
Red Delicious ts usually a shy bearer 
but sells well. A few Baldwins are being 
planted but not enough to maintain pro 
luction, and Rhode Island Greening is 
rapidly disappearing Early McIntosh 
good money but because of the 
need of thinning and biennial bearing, it 
is not increasing in popularity 

Peaches and other fruits are not heavily 
planted Certainly Elberta is going out 

E. P Kingston 


brings 


Christopher Ye 


MASSACHUSETTS—1 here have not 
been enough new plantings this year to 
make any mention; a few small blocks 
and some fill Mw k C ole Sé 


Imherst 


MAINE—N utstanding changes wu 
McIntosh, Cort 
Yellow De 
cious, and a few Baldwin. New varieties 


like Macoun, Milton, and Red Spy ar 


varieties. Plantings are 


land Red Delicious Spy 


Hootman, 


Cummins, 


attention.—R 
Falls 


more 
wermore 


receiving 
S€¢ vy 


Berry, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Among the new 
small fruit attractions at the plant breed- 
ing farm of the University of New Hamp 
shire are the Durham everbearing red 
raspberry, which begins ripening the lat- 
ter part of August; the Great Bay straw- 
berry, a heavy producing variety ripen- 
ing later than Howard 17; a Korean 
raspberry, which has some of the ehar 
acteristics of the black raspberry but 
is red in color; and some blueberry selec- 
tions 

Last winter was a good test year for 
winter hardiness in peaches. The only 
commercial variety on the farm that came 
through with a fair crop was Oriole 

The development of a “mate” for the 
McIntosh apple is one of the ambitions 
of the horticultural department.—E. /. Ras 
mussen, Ext. Hort., Durham 
VERMONT—The McIntosh continues to 
be the leading variety in apple plantings 
which recently have been confined pri- 
marily to renewal of existing orchards 
rather than to establishment of new sites 
While the red selections are being planted 
to some extent in areas where color de 
velopment is not a problem growers prefet 
the standard blush varieties. This is par- 
ticularly true of the red sports of De 
licious where they have shown a tendency 
to develop a deep red color which has 
not always been in demand on the mar 
kets 

Next to McIntosh and Delicious, Cort 
land, because of its value as a pollinizer 
for McIntosh, is being planted more than 
any other variety 

Fameuse, formerly planted as a_ pol- 
linizer for McIntosh, has been removed 
from Vermont orchards during the past 
10 years to the extent that it is no longer 
grown in om than a few orchards on a 
commercial basis Next to Fameuse, 
Greenings, particularly the Northwest 
Greening, are being removed as rapidly 
as possible. Such old varieties as Tolman 
Sweet. Pound Sweet, Gravenstein, Winter 
Sanana, Wolf River, and Baldwin are 
gradually disappearing from commercial 
production.—( Lyman Calahan, Sec’y 
Burlington 


KENTUCKY—Elberta is stil! the stand 
ard peach for shipping However, my 
recommendation to growers that they 
grow a small percentage of more hardy 
varieties paid off well in 1950. Growers 
with plantings of Belle of Georgia, July 
Heath, Golden Jubilee, any of the Cana 
dian V's, and Redhaven had many bushels 
ot high quality canning peaches for local 
sales, where the Elberta was practically 
a failure Redhaven, a new peach here 
until this year, bore heavy crops of qual 
ity fruit that found ready sales at good 
Many growers will add to their 
present planting of this variety 

rhe price trend of Red Delicious apples 
tor the past few years has again stimu- 
lated interest in planting this variety. Its 
failure to produce good annual crops in 
the past 25 years can be traced to lack 
of pollination. I do not know of a suc 
cessful planting unless either Jonatha 
wo Black Ben was available for cross 
pollination. Then, too, Black Ben has con 
sistently brought good prices, equal to 
Winesap and Stayman, for example, when 
sold in bulk truck shipments to the cotton 
areas of the South, where the colored folks 
like a big red apple 


prices 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE TRESCOTT MOBILE FRUIT GRADER 


O THE Trescott Co. goes credit 

for being the pioneer in preparing 
and designing a portable orchard 
grader. There is considerable interest 
in portable graders and in last month’s 
issue of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 
was reported the work by H. P. 
Gaston and J. H.. Levin of Michigan, 
showing portable power grading has 
increased net returns in many or- 
chards. The Trescott portable grader 
is result of two years’ experimentation 
in co-operation with the Michigan 
Orchard Supply Co. of South Haven, 


an” A 
Mich. It was first displayed at the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society 
meeting in 1949. A descriptive catalog 
may be obtained from the Trescott Co. 
at Fairport, N. Y. 

Mounted on standard 600-16 wheels 
and tires, the Trescott portable grader 
is powered by a 1% h.p. gasoline en- 
gine. A rubber-lined dump hopper 
feeds apples onto the eliminator chain, 
then over the roller inspection table, 
and, finally, onto a rubber-lined pack- 
ing table. Capacity is 100 bushels per 
hour. 


THE VARIETY PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 10) 


tree July 16th. (Or, anyway, maybe 
tell a YELLOW Transparent from 
a RED Delicious!) 

But I am keeping my Panel from 
panelling. From here on I quote the 
Experts (buyers and store men) for 
whatever their opinions may be 
worth : 

“New Englanders look for color 
and firmness. Mac for eating; Bald- 
Gravenstein is not 
a good seller. Even when it is the only 
variety displayed, it doesn’t move well. 
The minute Macs come on the market, 
apple sales go up!" 

“Delicious is a good seller. When 
the price is right, they move well 
even when Macs are offered. Price is 
a major factor. The public likes De- 
licious, but won't buy as many because 
of price difference.” 

“Cortland, an all-purpose apple, has 
come a long way in consumer use in 
recent years. They are deep red. Con- 
sumers like that.” 

“Size is not too much of a factor, 
although the housewife doesn't want 
her apples to be too large. Prefers 
24-3 inches. Over 3 don't move well 
A big apple is not a lunch-box apple.” 

“If I were to suggest varieties to 
a grower, I would tell him to put in 
Cortland and Delicious. Demand is 
good and they appear later than the 
Mac.” 


OCTOBER, 1950 


win for cooking 


“For her eating apples, the house 
wife looks for plenty of color ; absence 
of bruises. In New England, she looks 
for a red apple, both for cooking and 
for eating-—doesn't like greenies. (We 
can sell greenies in New York state.” 

“My suggestion for planting would 
be: Cortland, Baldwin, Delicious (as- 
suming Macs are going to lead the 
league anyway ). Rome could be added 
to the cooking apple list. | would not 
want Duchess or Transparent.” 

“Plant Cortland, Baldwin, Deli 
cious. There is a good demand for 
Cortland in Maine. They give a good 
yield, bear annually. Are in the low 
price range. In Maine, the Baldwin 
is gradually being replaced by the 
Cortiand for cooking purposes. There 
is a fair demand for Delicious.” 

“You can’t go wrong on Cortland, 
Baldwin, Delicious, if we are talking 
about New England. Western Deli 
cious are hard to beat and a local 
grower would have to turn out a top 
product 1f he wanted a corner of the 
market.” 

“For my money—Macs, Red Deli- 
cious, Golden Delicious, Winesap, 
Northern Spy. The Cortlands I 
have seen have not always been top 
quality.” 

And that seems to leave us about 
where we were when we started our 
research 





HALF-STARVED SOILS 


MEAN SLOW GROWTH, 


POOR GRADING AND 
LOW PROFITS. 


New 
i ormule 


IGORO 


—helps you get to 
market earlier with 


bigger and better crops! 


Sure, soils vary! But plant 
requirements don’t. This 
year—asalways— your crops 
must get from soil a com- 
plete diet of vital food ele- 
ments to grow best —to grow 
biggest—to mature earliest. 
Benefit from the experience 
of others—request your 
growers to feed new formula 
Vigoro for Commercial 
Growers. It’s especially cre- 
ated to bring bigger yields of 
better crops, on any soil. 


*VIGORO ic the 
trade mart for Swift & 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Plant Food Division 
U. S. Yards 
Chicago 9, Iiflinois 





Milcor 
GARDENEER 
++ amazing 
work-saver! 


Takes the hard work out of hauling. 

Makes light work of heavy jobs like 
mixing of spreading fertilizers and mulch, 
hauling transplants, and many other tasks. 
Husky. Holds 2 lot. Perfectly balanced for 
easy handling. Tips to ground for loading 
and unloading See it at your dealer's 
today, of weite for illustrated literature. 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Formerly Aiilcor Steel Co 
4145 w.t8 h Ss. 6@ 6M je 





1, Wis. 





free LADDER catalog 


You'll want this free catalog which gives » full 

description of the low ced, dependable Fa 
mous Line of ladders. It in- 
cludes the Famous Pointed 
Fruit ladder and the double 
purpose Fruit Step ledder. To 
get your free catalog, send 6 
letter or postal card today 


GOSHEN CHURN & LADDER, INC 





This BIG 36-PAGE BOOK 


can save YOU money! 


o- 
es oveover © ° 
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i7’S FREE! 


Learn how to buy end use chein saws 
profitably. Mall the coupon today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. © 


1067 Teceny, Philedeiphic 35, Pa., U.S.A. | 
tw Canada, write: 2.20 Fraser Ave. Tovente 3, Oat 


Henry Dissten & Sons, inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
1067 Tecony, Phitedetphie 35, Pe.,U.S.A. 
Gentiomen: 


Please send me my FREE copy of “How 
To Cut Costs and Moke Money with 
Choin Sows.” 





ORCHARD SITES AND FROSTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


that any slope of three per cent or 
more is a good site provided the slope 
is unobstructed and extends for a dis- 
tance of possibly five or more miles. 
Nine out of 10 of the good sites 
studied slope toward Lake Erie. How- 
ever, one of the best sites in the whole 
area is 18 miles from the lake and 
the slope is not toward the lake. It 
is on the side of a broad valley, 10 
miles wide and 200 feet above the 
valley floor which is about 20 miles 
in length, thus making a huge reser- 
voir into which the cold air can drain. 
The reason, then, for the sites 
which slope toward the lake being the 
best is because the lake is the lowest 
point in the region and provides an un- 
hmited area for cold air to drain into. 
Of some value, also, is the con- 
vection of the air above the lake due 
to the relatively warm temperature of 
the water as compared to that of the 
land on cold nights. (Lake water 
temperatures averaged 21° warmer 
than land temperatures on the cold 
nights studied.) When the cold air 
off the land hits the warmer water of 
the lake, it rises and thus tends to 
draw more air from off the land, add- 
ing impetus to the natural downward 
flow of cold air on a still, cold night 
There apparently was no correlation 
between the distance of the different 
from the lake and the hazard 
from frost. Some of the coldest spots 
were within a mile of the lake on 
nearly level land. 


sites 


Proximity to Woods 


It was found that sites in the same 
locality, same elevation, same per cent 
of slope. and same distance from the 
lake differed considerably in temper- 
atures on cold nights. The only site 
in the region between Route 20 and 
the lake which proved to be above av- 
erage in temperature on frosty nights 





SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDING 


To answer your questions, American 
Fruit Grower is offering the following 
booklets, charts, and plans: 
Successful Orchards—i8-page il- 
lustrated booklet describing 


fruit varieties, planting, cal- 
ture, ete. $ 10 


Successful Orchard Spraying— 
80-page booklet 

Redent Control — 32-page 
trated booklet 


Compatibility Chart for Insecti- 
cides and Fungicides 


BUILDING PLANS (FULL-SIZE) 
Roadside Market 5e 
10,000-Bushel Apple Cold Storage 1.00 
Tenant House 1.00 


illus- 


Write American Fruit Grower 
Pians ond Booklet Dept. 


1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











was open to the lake’s edge and with a 
slope of two per cent. 

The sites in the area near the lake 
which rated below average were on 
land with only a .5 per cent slope or 
less and with woods or high brush 
between them and the lake. The more 
open the site, the higher the aver- 
age temperatures proved to be. 

The hourly weather bureau records 
during April and May for the area 
revealed the following data which has 
considerable significance in a study of 
frost hazards in this region: 

1) The direction of the wind on 
the five cold nights selected for this 
study at the hour of lowest tempera- 
ture was toward the lake in every 
case. 

2) The velocity of the wind on 
these same nights and hours of the 
night when lowest temperature was 
reached, averaged less than six miles 
per hour. 

These two facts—slow movement 
of air and drift of air toward the lake 

indicate that the nights of killing 
frosts were calm and clear andthe 
movement of the air toward the lake 
was largely the result of air drainage 
and convection of air above the lake. 
The official minimum temperatures on 
nights during this same period when 
the wind was from the lake and 
toward the land averaged 11 degrees 
warmer than on these five cold nights 
studied. 

3) Of interest, also, is the fact that 
the dew point on the cold nights aver- 
aged 27 degrees, which was much 
lower than average during that season. 

4) According to daily temperature 
records of lake water, the lake aver- 
aged 21 degrees warmer than the air 
on the five cold nights included in this 
study. 

There seemed to be no relationship 
between frost hazard and soil type at 
any of the sites. 


The Ideal Site 

Based on these observations and 
study, the ideal site for growing fruit 
from the standpoint of freedom from 
frost damage can be described as fol- 
lows: 

1) Higher than surrounding coun- 
try or on a long slope several miles in 
extent. Sites on narrow valleys must 
be higher than adjacent territory. 

2) On a slope which has a 150-foot 
fall per mile or more (three per cent). 

3) Open free from adjoining 
woods, ridges, etc., which might stop 
downward flow of cold air on cold 
nights. The less the slope, the more 
important it is to have it open, 

4) In a lake region, the site should 
slope toward the lake and be higher 
than any point between it and the lake. 
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PICKING UP DROPS 

I've got picking-up-drops-for-the- 
cider-mill blues 

From the top of my head to the soles 
of my shoes 

I’ve been picking up apples for near- 
ly a week ; 

All the joints in my body are starting 
to squeak 

Ihere’s a spot in my back that ts 
twisted and bent 

A machine “picker-upper’ 
should invent 


someone 


Look at me as | crawl on my hands 
and my knees 

With my nose in the grass and my 
rump in the breeze 


1 walk with a stoop and it kills me 
to squat 

Mv knees are both calloused, believe 
it or not 

For work so low down | should hire 
a snake 

His hips would get under and his 
back wouldn’t break 


l have bark in both eyes and a nose 
tull of twigs 

My face is all scratched and my 
back’'s full of digs 

I've ripped holes in my britches and 
torn my old shirt 

How those darn little branches can 
snap back and hurt! 


Ev'ry once in a while | bump into a 
liml 

And | cuss a blue streak as my head 
Starts to swin 

If I wasn't so tight and | had any 
sense 

I'd lie down in the shade by the side 
ot the tence 


| have tun raising 
with ole 

But picku ty 
to mie 

Why dont 
knowledge pr 


Prove tl lrops make govc 


iw drops 1s pure poison 


Sone prolessol with 


humus 


JOHN H. JORDAN DIES 
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ANOTHER 


900,000,000 


WORTH! 


A far-reaching program for rail 
transportation—designed to meet the 
rising needs of commerce and the 
demands of national defense — was 
adopted by the member lines of the 
Association of American Railroads 
at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


As part of that program, the rail- 
roads have placed, or are in the proc- 
ess of placing, orders for more than 
$500,000,000 worth of new freight 
cars. This brings the total spent on 
improvements in railroad plant and 
equipment since World War II to 
more than 5 billion dollars. 


In the past ten years, the railroads 
have built and bought 600,000 new, 
bigger and better freight cars, 11,000 
new Diesel units, and 1,700 new and 
improved steam locomotives, besides 
making great improvements in 
tracks, terminals, signals, shops, and 
every part of the railroad plant 


In addition, railroads are speeding up 
the return to service of freight cars 
awaiting repair, and are taking steps 

with the cooperation of shippers 


and government agencies to secure 


gta ser eae cents f 


_ 


the maximum utilization of all avail- 
able cars. 


The program of the railroads is an 
essential part of any increase in na- 
tional production — for neither in 
commerce nor in defensecan America 
produce and use more of anything 
than can be hauled. There is no way 
in which the nation’s effective hauling 
capacity can be expanded so quickly 
and with such small demands upon 
man power and materials, as by add- 
ing to the serviceable freight car fleet. 


In meeting transportation demands in 
World War II, the railroads enjoyed 
splendid cooperation from users of 
transportation, much of it organized 
and carried out through the Shippers 
Advisory Boards and their local Car 
Efficiency Committees; and the help- 
ful assistance of an outstanding gov- 
ernment agency, the Office of Defense 
Transportation. With this same sort 
of cooperation and with an opportu- 
nity to secure necessary man power 
and materials, the railroads will reach 
the goal to which they are pledged 
adequate transportation for all 
America, in peace and in wat 








Push-Button Hain 


with a 


HALE Irrigation Unit 


Above—HALE Pumping Unit 
irrigating celery fleid 


And At The Same Time. . . 

write for Information on the 

HALE Centrifugal Sprayer. 
State size of orchard and 
source of water. 


HAL FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 














Only a true timing instrument 
shows ACTUAL operating hours 
assures proper maintenance 


nota percneries 
COUNTER. bu 


clock whe ben " accntadiy operated, that 
shows actual hours of operation. It's the 
only SURE way to save money by timely main- 
tenance of tractors and other powered equip- 
ment. You get wikn life and fewer repair bills 

—— N to change oil, lubricate, 


The HOBBS IETER tells you when. Accurate 
precision- built easy to install. Low price 
satisfaction guaranteed — see your dealer 

ot WRITE TODAY 


CHIGIMATED AMO MANUFACTURED FACLUSIVELT OF 


John W. Hobbs eR 


2054 YALE BLYD. SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 





1951 BUZZ MASTER 


8 — $99 up 

More “"Tomor 

row BUZZ M MASTER To 

day!"’ See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business — 
now in our 47th year. There is « model to meet all 
needs at lowest prices. FREE DETAILS. 
GTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-032 Brush Ave.. Ottawa, Kan. 
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THE STORY OF KNOUSE FOODS 
(Continued from page 13) 


July at Orrtanna, tomato juice August 
8 at Peach Glen, applesauce Septem- 
ber 4, sliced apples September 16 at 
Chambersburg, and apple juice Sep- 
tember 25 at Scotland. 

There are four other products in 
the line : apple butter, apple jelly (plus 
four other flavors with an apple base), 
white distilled and cider vinegar, and 
a small volume of apple cider. Peach 
Glen will redeem its name this year 
when it starts processing peaches, lat- 
est addition to the Lucky Leaf line. 
Grower members’ total acreage for all 
products is 35,000. 

While the production lines were 
being geared to handle the expected 
flow of grower members’ crops, Sales 
Manager Ralph E. Arnold barn- 
stormed the country for six months 
interviewing and signing up 81 estab- 
lished commission food brokers in 
37 states and the District of Columbia. 

Knouse sales executives believe the 
brokers’ intimate knowledge of indi- 
vidual sales markets means quicker ac- 
ceptance and faster turnover of 
Knouse products. But they realize that 
without the co-operation of good brok- 
ers and dealers such acceptance is 
merely acceptance. Only if it can be 
transformed into sales through na- 
tional advertising can the co-op reach 
its goal. If merchandise is going to 
be turned over rapidly, it must be 
merchandise that is known and for 
which consumer acceptance and sal- 
ability have been established. 

So Knouse put the brokers to work 
on the question of advertising, na- 
tional and local. All 81 were asked for 
their views; Knouse got 81 different 
answers. 

Some frowned on national adver 
tising; no two agreed what sort of 
national promotion should be used 

But Knouse believes it got two 
dividends from this query: it gave a 
mosaic-like picture of local market 
conditions and of competitors’ adver- 
tising methods and impact, and it 
made the brokers feel they belong. 

Management voted a national ad- 
vertising program in November, 
1949; 14 agencies were considered, 
and Charles W. Hoyt Co., New York, 
was named in December, partly be- 
cause of its heavy billings in food ac- 
counts 

Business-paper copy broke in Feb 
ruary, introducing the Lucky Leaf 
line, its list of food brokers, and its 
full-color consumer advertising sched 
uled for April in two national mag- 
azines and 23 Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements. Copy prominently displays 
the white-on-green four-leaf clover 
emblem of Lucky Leaf and the color- 
ful container labels redesigned by 
Ernst A. Spuehler, well-known pack- 


age designer. He created a new and 
distinctive label and an individual let- 
tering style that Knouse executives 
feel is strong trade-mark identifica- 
tion, focusing attention on impulse 
buying at the point of purchase. 

Arbitrary Advertising Appropriation 

Knouse’s ad budget is set at an 
arbitrary figure each six months; 
probably it will go annual on the basis 
of a sales percentage next year. 

Over-all marketing strategy and the 
ad budget will be based on a yearly 
crop forecast ; but Knouse enjoys two 
factors of stability: 1) apples are a 
tree crop, with comparatively little 
volume variation, and 2) the Blue 
Ridge area suffers even fewer vari- 
ations than some other apple-produc- 
ing areas—so much so that a group 
of agricultural experts is looking into 
this remarkable asset. 

Knouse will pinpoint its advertising 
bombardment on pie-baking house- 
wives, just now learning the baking 
trick of institutions that have long 
bought canned sliced apples. They 
have several appeals: no tiresome 
peeling, no waste, and no sunken pie 
centers. 

Consumers will be reminded that 
fresh apples shrink when sliced and 
baked, resulting in a sunken pie cen- 
ter. Knouse’s pre-cooked slices are 
pre-shrunk and firm, housewives will 
be assured. A quality theme runs 
through all copy. 

Knouse believes it has a strong mar- 
ket potential in sliced apples. Apple 
pie is America’s favorite dessert: yet 
only one can of sliced apples was sold 
per family last year out of 12 pounds 
of processed apples per capita. 

Knouse pays no Federal corpor- 
ation income tax but is subject to the 
same taxes levied on other partner- 
ships; moreover, each grower mem- 
ber pays individual income taxes on 
his share of distributed profits. Co- 
ops cannot retain earnings as profits to 
finance expansion; so profits are dis- 
tributed as dividends, and expansions 
are financed by additional stock sales. 

The co-operative’s close-knit al- 
liance between growers and manage- 
ment is believed unique in such a 
large operation, and it creates vast 
security in procurement of raw ma- 
terials. Result: Production can be 
planned farther ahead and on a more 
regular schedule for sound and eco- 
nomical operation. 

Knouse Foods believes that in the 
one year in which it has accomplished 
so much, it has also had a beneficial 
effect on the entire apple market in 
maintaining prices by building de- 
mand backed by national advertising 
and sales promotion of a quality brand. 
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MY FAVORITE 
FRUIT RECIPE 


CITRUS FRUIT PIE 
1 lemon 
1 grapefruit 
3 oranges 
1% cups granulated sugar 
3 tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
Dash of salt 


Peel lemon, grapefruit, and oranges. Re- 
move sections and combine with sugar, salt, 
and tapioca. Put mixture into an unbaked 
pie shell, and cover with a top crust. Seal 
the edges completely 

Bake 10 to 15 minutes at 400°; then re 
duce témperature to 350° and continue bak 
ing until the pie is done—about 35 to 40 
minutes. This makes one nine-inch pie 
San Bernardino, Calif. Mrs. R. R. Hunter 


APPLE CHIFFON PIE 


1 level tablespoon gelatin 

“4 cup cold water 

Y% cup boiling water 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Few grains salt 

Few grains nutmeg 

1 cup sweetened applesauce (4% cup sugar) 
Whites of 2 eggs 


Soak gelatin in cold water about five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Chill 
Add other ingredients. When it begins to 
stiffen, beat until frothy and fold in egg 
white, beaten very stiff. Put mixture into 
a nine-inch graham cracker pie shell. When 
thoroughly chilled, cover with a layer of 
whipped cream 


Graham Cracker Pie Crust 


Melt % cup butter and mix with % cup 
powdered sugar and 1% cups graham 
cracker crumbs, rolled very fine. Put the 
mixture into pie plate. Chill in refrigerator 
Manchester, Conn Mrs. Joseph G. Pero 


OUR FAMILY PUDDING 


1 package gelatin 
% cup cold water 
2 cups boiling water 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Pulp of one orange 

1 banana 

4 chopped figs 

2 heaping tablespoons seedless raisins 
1 cup chopped English walnuts 


Soak gelatin in cold water for five min 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
sugar and stir until dissolved. Then add 
lemon and orange juice. When cool, but not 
set, stir in the orange pulp, sliced banana 
figs, raisins, and walnuts. Pour into mold 
and chill in refrigerator until firm. Unmold 
and serve with soft custard or sweetened 
whipped cream 


Hammonton, N. J. Mrs. James Shoemaker 





ee! 


in a flash with 


| 
| 
SILVER | 
FLASH! | 


ESacaciind 


Ask for—insist upon— ATKINS 
Silver Flash saws for faster, 
easier pruning. They stay 
sharp longer and with less 
attention. Because ATKINS 
has perfected the formula for 
the finest, toughest steel ever 
used in the manufacture of 
pruning saws! 





ONLY ATKINS MAKES buer sleek SAWS 


" E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Fectory: 402 &. Minois Street, indianapolis 9, ind. 
Branch Factory: Pertiand, Oregon, 


Knife Factory: Lancaster, N.Y. 
ms Branch Offices: Atianta + Chicage ~ New York 





Choice varieties for commercial and 
home planting. Strong sturdy stock 
professionally produced, rigidly in- 
spected. Low prices in quantity lots 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS New Robinson, Sparkle Temple 
These are the finest new varieties 

RASPBERRY PLANTS Registered and State Certified 

BLUEBERRIES delicious fruits almost as large as grapes 

RED LAKE CURRANTS — POORMAN GOOSEBERRIES. 

FRUIT and NUT TREES complete offering in both Sta.icar« 
and Dwarf Stock 

GRAPE VINES — BOYSENBERRIES 

RHUBARB New Valentine Al! Red, sweetest flavor and 


finest for freezing 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS’ Box 131 New Carlisle, Ohio 


Members Ohio State Horticulteral Society for over 50 Years 








We will pay $1.00, upon publication, 
for each fruit recipe used. Please 
send your recipes to Home Eco- 
nomics Editor, American Fruit 
Grower, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio Unused recipes 
cannot be returned. 
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EXTRA CASH 


Mrs. Fruit Grower . . . Christmas is not very far off. Wouldn't you like to earn some extra 
dollars for the Christmas Holidays? The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has a liberal commis 
sion plan for wives of fruit growers. This plan is bound to be profitable to you. A few calls 
will bring orders and cash for you. 

Write today for our liberal agents’ plan. Address: 


GILBERT MEISTER, Circulation Manager 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 














TOOLS FOR EASIER 


FALL PRUNING 


Snep-Cut" Hand Pruner 
for General Use 
° 
long Hondled 
Pruner 
“Tie 
4 Tor” 
Tree 
For Pruner 
Heavy for 
Shrubs High Cutting 
cad 
These and many ther tine 
jarden shears 
may be had at your hard 
T 


r seed store be 


stlery steel 


ware 
easy-cut 
tools, 


sure * Gurabdile 
ting “Seymour Smith 
ask for therm by name. They 
are fully queranteed 


Insist 
n QUALITY — it 


always | 
sts less! 


NEW PRUNING HANDBOOK—FREE 
Just published! Authoritative book 
on pruning. Packed with each 
Seymour Smith pruning tool—or 
send 10c to factory 

SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
1010 Main 5St., Oakville, Conn. 











YOU WILL WANT 
THESE BOOKS FOR YOUR 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


THE PRUNING BOOK, 
by Gustove L. Wittrock 
Well-illustrated and easy-to-follow quide 
for pruning fruit trees and ornamentals. 
172 peges, illustrated 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility 
and Management, by D. W 
Thorne and H. B. Peterson. . . .$5.00 
An excellent reference book for fruit 

rowers who irrigate or pian to do so. 
pages, 74 illustrations 


FRUIT SCIENCE, 
by Norman F. Childers 


A well-written and profusely illustrated 
book which deals thoroughly and inter- 
estingly with every phase of fruit grow- 
ing from planting to marketing. An 
excellent reference book for all fruit 
growers. 630 pages. 


PLANT DISEASE HANDBOOK, 
by Cynthia Westcott 7 


includes indentification, prevention and 
control of diseases of trees and bush 
fruifs as well as other plants. 7446 pages, 
illustrated. 


GENERAL HORTICULTURE, 
by Thomas J. Tolbert....... .$4.00 
Principles and practices of orchard, 
small fruit and garden culture. 42 
peges, illustrated. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of remittance 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


1370 Ontario $t., Cleveland 13, Ohio 














Advertisement 





From where | 


sit ..4y Joe Marsh 





I Have A 


Spent last Saturday morning 
wandering all over the house. 
Wherever I went—upstairs or 
down—I kept hearing a “squeak.” 
Couldn't find out where it was 
coming from until noontime 
when the missus came home from 
her weekly shopping, 

‘Listen,’ I says, “hear that 
squeak?” I started walking real 
quiet across the kitchen and there 
it went again! “Joe Marsh,” she 
laughs, “that is nothing but your 
suspender clips rubbing back and 
forth walk!"’ And 


darned if it wasn't! 


when you 


From where I sit, I'd been let- 


“Close Squeak’'! 


ting a little thing become a serious 
problem. Like some little differ- 
ence of opinion or taste will start 
off a great big argument. I may 
prefer a temperate glass of beer 
with my dinner-—while the missus 
likes tea—but we figure that no 
two people have exactly the same 
likes and dislikes. So, why get all 
‘het up” about it? 

The moral is, check your sus- 
penders—and check your temper 
when it comes to little things. 


c € Marsh 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 





NEW you 


Protection 


There has been a lot of talk about para- 
thion and other toxic organic chemicals 
and what we, as fruit growers, should do 
to protect ourselves while spraying. Sev- 
eral growers have found the Acme full- 
vision outfit highly satisfactory. This unit 
was tested by Dr. R. A. Fulton of the 
USDA Bureau of Entomology and won 
a high rating. If you would like all of the 
information, write Acme _ Protection 
Equipment Co., 3037 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 12, Il 


Handy—Strong—Useful 


rake in our ex 
perimental orchard; and, while it is not 
a necessary orchard tool, it does a good 
job of gathering drops and, of course, 
cleaning up under the The new 
Disston rake gives longer service be- 
cause of a backbone spring and oil hard- 
ened teeth. For more information about 
this rake, which @an be used for fall rak- 
ing and orchard cleaning, write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 35, Pa., 
for their free booklet. 


We've used this new 


trees 


Fruit Conditioning 


These new Frick compressors, installed 
at the I. Z. Musselman Orchards in Orr 
tanna, Pa., will make possible more order- 
ly handling of apples and higher profits 





“~ ight: # Hundreds of Frick 
S MPRESSORS ~ we * Stesones, : 


Since 1853 the Frick Company has been 
building refrigeration equipment and their 
experience can be most useful to you, 
whether you are interested in a 100,000 ee ‘ 
bushel or a 5,000-bushel storage. The Air Conditioned Storages Keep Fresh 
company has asked us to let all of our __ Foods Better. Longer 

readers know that a letter or a call will | ; 
receive prompt attention and, of course, at 
no obligation. If you want higher profits : - : 
write the Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa i‘ A ae —& economy and long useful life. Let us 


Gives you, automatically, the con- 


ditions you require, together with 


prove it! Write, wire, phone or visit 


Cracking Good News - — Fai Rveetemerttere 


Cooperative Storage Featuring High WAYNESBORO PENNA | Geai-> usa 
Humidity at Fleetwood, Penna. Alse Bodiders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 





1 TREES 


The new Woodson Nut Cracking Ma- 
chine is ideal for the nut grower. Made 
of hardened steel and capable of crack- 
ing 300 pounds an hour, this new unit 
weighs only 14 pounds and sells for a 
price which every grower can afford. If 
you are a nut grower, write to Woodson 
Nut Machinery Co., 3826 Arsenal St., St. 
Louis 16, Mo., for full particulars with- 


oat obliga GCREENING NURSERY CO. 


Tractor Track Attachment P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 











=! 


Fe anna day aati comes = Choose Your Favorite Magazines from These Lists 
of the farm tractor, Bombardier Snow : SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 2 | | SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 1 


mobile, Ltd., Valcourt, Que., has devel 
oped a track attachment adantable to vari- | & AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One 
diet Satis Mideteie.. “Tikeke kek, sal (1) Year and Your Choice of Any (1) Year and Your Choice of Any 
) I a af cs tie . Two of the Following Magazines Three of the Following Magazines 
tractors with treads 52, 56, and 60 inches for ONLY $2.8 for ONLY $ 
in width. This adjustment juickly and (J American Poultry Journal 
. Breeder's Gazette 

easily made. Equipped with this attach Any Three Magazines fer Only ) Everybody's Poultry Magazine 

} Farm Journal & Farmer's Wite 
ment, a tractor can be used the year round American Girt 


Mother's Home Lite 
} American Peuttry jeurnal National Live Steck Producer 
2 es 


Pathfinder (13 lsswes) 
} Poultry Tribune 








in early spring on soft wet ground reed : 
y I ; 5 , . oO Country Gentieman 
and marshy land and during winter on 5 Farm journal & Farmer's Wite 
. . . 7 Christian Herald 
moderate dept of snow The light } Mother's Home Lite 
1 1 a } National Live Stock Producer 
weight of this attachment and its large Open Road 
. , , } Outdoorsman 
bearing surface are advantages to fruit | M@ © Patntnder (13 issues 
. ee “) Photepiay 
C) Poultry Tribune 
1 | Parents’ Magazine 
chards easily without damag ven with gw US. Camera 


! 
> ac 
heavy loads SER ERR EERE 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, (370 Ontarie St 
Clevetand 13, Ohio 

These offers are good ently in U.S.A 
Enclose! find $. for which please 
send me the magazines marked with an X 


growers wh in go through their of Name 


OPN —OMONNE—HH- ne 


Postott 
mes cs ce 








Strawberry Plants Certified 


Grown on sew land, excellent roots, kavge 
crowns, true-to-name, moss packed. Guar 
anteed to arrive in good growin eonditien. 
Plants you can depend on. 

. Kh . Klondyke. Pos’ 
paid, 100, $1.25; 250, $2.25; 500, $4.25. - 
\press collect, 1,000, $6.00; ome. $27.50; 

10,000, $50.00. Tenn. Shipper. "sa, 
Robinson. , Pocmien. Postage pai 168 $1 


1,008, 
$8.00; 
read 





570.00. Plants 
iy. Order now. ‘We will ship date you 
specity. 


Romines Plant Farm, Dayton, Tenn. 
FRUIT 


DWARF trees 


Best heavy producing varieties: also 
standard fruit trees, berries, grapes. 
shade and out trees, ornamentals. 
Our 75 years experience Guarantees 
your Satisfaction. Write for fall list 
&. MILLER 





MURSERIES 
CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 


|}@ CHERRY TREES 


Two year old, well branched, well rooted Sweet 
Cherry Trees. Write for complete list. Special 
Fruit Grower Prices. 
EDWARD BACON & SON 
Fruit Tree Growers Since 1882 
DANSVILLE 5 NEW YORK 
mw 


J 
5 W. LAKE 

















ORCHARD TESTED FRUIT TREES 


We offer only varietios that have been tested in our 
orchard. We practice bud — for on quality 
cotor and vigor, which insures in 
variety characteristics. We specialize in ‘Agele. Peach. 


Cherry. Plom 
CATALOGUE FREE 


SIMS FRUIT & NURSERY FARMS 
Hennibeal. Missouri 











Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine. Spruce. Fir. Canedian Hemlock. Arborvitess, in ve- 
riety. Fer wowing Ch wees. edges 
Forestry. Ornamentats. Prices low es 2c cach on quantity 
orders. Write ter price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
MURSERIES, Dept AFG. Bex 643, Johastewn, Penn. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Aroma, Blakemore, Kiondyte, Missionary, Klon- 
more, Dunlap, %5 (New) Tenn. Beauty, Robin- 
son and others. 


Prices on request 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT 
Birchwood, Tenn. 
——EEEE 


RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
for COMMERCIAL G! GROWERS 


We Specielize la Quality Peach Tree 


All ting Sullivan bing Dixt 











bon 
or, Cherry 


Srccas Gunsemes 


SMITHVILLE. 
TENNESSEE 











800 


Specializing im French Hy- 
brids 








Hutchinson, Kansas 








Tse GxraeT 
ORCHARO MEN 
SY FLANTING 


MAYO'S DEPENDABLE 
Prices FRUIT TREES 
MAYO Gros. Nurseries Pittsford, N.Y. 


HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


MICHIGAN BEE & FAR@ SUP 
SION CEDA AR 


Follow 


Write For 











PLY 
LANSING |. MICH 
‘Suecesser te MH. HUNT & SON” 
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PLANTING PLANS AND TECHNIQUES 


(Continued from page 9) 


grow better and the per acre produc- 
tion of fruit of high marketable qual- 
ity is greater. 

Apple trees are usually planted 35 
to 40 feet apart. If filler trees are 
used, the permanent trees may be 
set 36 to 40 feet and the filler trees 
set in the rows 18 to 20 feet from 
the permanent trees. The fillers should 
run only one way across the orchard ; 
if planted in both directions, a wilder- 
ness results. 

Peaches are set from 20 feet up- 
ward. There are peach orchards run- 
ning 24 by 24 feet to 30 by 30 feet, 
with all variations. 

Plums are set 20 by 20 feet, pears 
20 by 25 feet, sweet cherries 30 by 
30 feet, sour cherries 25 by 25 to 
30 by 30 feet. These distances may 
increase or vary according to local 
or regional conditions. 


Erosion Control 


The advent of soil conservation 
campaigns has caused the fruit 
grower to become erosion-conscious. 
Past follies of orchard soil manage- 
ment have shown us the error of 
heavy cultivation, of neglecting cover 
crops or mulching, and the consequent 
formation of gullies and other forms 
of soil erosion. 

Under the various conditions ex- 
isting in the different orchards, our 
methods of erosion control will differ. 
It has been demonstrated that if the 
slope of the land is not too abrupt, 
the growing of suitable cover crops, 
properly seeded, heavily fertilized, 
and correctly managed, will take care 
of the erosion problem. 

The contour system used on the 
more sloping orchards is working out 
rather well, but there remains the 
problem of dead-end or point rows, 
also the question of distance between 
trees and the problem of planting 
pollinizers. In places where the rows 
are too together, it would be 
better to omit a tree or two and place 
the trees closer in the row. These 
narrow spots and point rows make 
spraying difficult; but this is part 
of the price of erosion control 

There are growers who contend that 
trees staggered on slopes impede air 
drainage. If the orchard is to be 
located on land sufficiently steep to 
require terraces, it is well to work 
out the plans well ahead of planting 
time. First of all, there should not 
be too many terraces which would 
cause the impounding of so much 
water that trees would drown. In 
throwing up the terraces, the chan- 
nels should not be cut to the subsoil, 
then seeded, with the expectation 
of growing a cover crop. Also, the 
terrace should be allowed to settle 


close 


before the trees are planted. 

Terraces should be made in the 
fall if the trees are to be set the 
following spring. And, just as im- 
portant, the trees should be planted 
either on the berm or below the berm 
of the terrace, not on the upper 
slope, as the trees may drown. Fruit 
trees, especially peach trees, do not 
like wet feet, so make sure there 
is sufficient slope to move the water 
along the channel above the terrace 
where it will not form puddles that 
will seep around the tree roots. 

Before undertaking a heavy job 
of “face-lifting,” it would be better 
to consider whether the site is a 
good one for fruit growing. 

Now, let’s get to that planting job. 
The soil should be put into shape by 
working it down. If fall or winter 
planting is done, the cover crop may 
be seeded witHout interfering with 
later planting. If spring planting is 
done, the cover crop in the rows may 
be disked down, before planting, but 
if the planting is done early, as it 
should be, the cover crop will not 
interfere. 

The question of fall (early winter) 
or spring planting is a local one. 
Where winter temperatures do not 
drop below zero, fall planting is con- 
sidered safe. Fall planting allows the 
trees to become established and is 
done during a slack labor season. 





SECOND 
YEARBOOK EDITION 


Jansary, 1951 


Someone once said, “The past is 
the time for memory; present 
for action; the futere for reward.” 
Each, however, is closely allied and 
the memory of the past is the 
knowledge which makes possible 
successful practice today, without 
which reward is impossible. It is 
knowing what has gone on in the 
past which determines today's fruit 
growing plans. Why plant a variety 
which experience has shown is not 
adapted to local conditions? The 
second Yearbook issue of AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER will be pub- 
lished in January, 1951. It is the 
record of fruit growing upon which 
readers can make profitable or- 
chord decisions. 











There is considerable opinion that 
good trees planted carefully and early 
in the spring are about as good as 
fall-planted trees. 

Laying out the orchard site on the 
square system may be done either by 
surveyor’s transit or by the sight and 
stake method. In the latter system, 
a base line is established and a second 
side is run at right angle to the base 
line. 
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seribes complete tine of Fruit, Nut, 
Shade Trees; Berry Plants; Flowering 
Shrubs; Evergreens. One of Amer- 
jea’s leading Nurseries. Write today 
for your free copy. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Bex F-100, Princess Anne, Md. 
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After marking off row distances on 
these sides, the tree locations are 
sighted at the intersecting lines and 
marked. The rows may be plowed 
out and the trees set where furrows 
cross, in which case set only a suffi- 
cient number of talJl stakes to allow 
the tractor operator to sight .ahead 
as he moves along; it is not easy to 
run a straight line with a tractor. 

In small plantings where hand dig- 
ging is to be done and the trees 
sighted, the sighting stakes should 
be located between the rows, so they 
will not be disturbed and may be 
used to check back in case of error. 
An economical method for laying out 
a small orchard is to use a corn- 
planter wire and set small stakes in 
the tree locations. 

In contour plantings. the rows are 
laid out by spirit level. 

Tree holes may be dug with a 
mechanical posthole digger or by 
hand. But no matter how the holes 
are dug, they should be sufficiently 
deep and wide to accommodate the 
root system. Where a posthole digger 
is used, the trees should be per- 
mitted to settle, unless the holes are 
large enough to allow good foot work 
as the soil is firmed around the roots. 

In hand-digging, the top soil 
should be kept in a separate pile for 
use around the tree roots. Where 
mechanical digging is done, the top 
soil for filling in the bottom of the 
hole may be scooped off the ground 
around the hole. 


Setting the Trees 

Now we are ready for the 
They should be heeled in as soon 
as they arrive from the nursery. To 
keep the roots moist during the plant- 
ing operation, cover them with wet 
burlap bags 

If the planting crew is small, one 
man can carry a small bundle of trees 
along the rows as they are being 
planted ; with a large crew, the trees 
may be dropped from the truck ahead 
of the planters. 

The roots of the trees should be 
trimmed only to remove broken parts 
or to shorten unusually long ones. 
Set the trees slightly or no deeper 
than they were in the nursery. Deep 
planting has killed thousands of trees, 
especially peach and cherry. Tramp 
soil firmly about the roots as the hole 
is filled. 

It is not necessary to mix fertilizer 
in the hole, but if fertilizer is so used, 
it should be mixed thoroughly with 
the soil and used sparingly. Nor is 
water necessary unless the planting 
job is done in late spring and the 
soil is dry or the trees are showing 
signs of growth. 

If trees are set in the fall or win- 

(Continued on page 28) 


trees. 





Miants, Nut Trees, Orne 
mentals and Generai line 
@f Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 
CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 


SOx 101 ie, ¥ 


e r fruit trees... 
APPLES, PEARS,C HERRIES, PLUMS, 
PEACHES... are sturdy, northern 
grown stock. They are guaranteed to 
grow and bear fruit early. We are one 
of the largest growers of Fruit Trees 
and supply Quality True-To-Name 
Trees at fair prices. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. 








Established 1880 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
168 Maple %., Dansville, N.Y. 
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commercial varieties. 
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BE THE FIRST ON THE MARKET 


With New Vance Dolicions Apple and enjoy top prices. 
Solid, Bright Red, Earty-Cotering. 
Write fer Free Copy 48-page Catsliogue-Planting Guide 
giving further iatermation on Vance Delicious, other 
Fruits, Mute and Berry Plantes. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 
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"It’s getting so that even them city fellers know farmers 
with Power-Curve tires can pull most anything.” 


You can notice the difference when you 
start your tractor in heavy going if it's 
equipped with B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve 
tires. You can feel the pull, feel that you 
are getting full power Suet your tractor. 
B. F. Goodrich tractor tires have the proven 
open-center design with cleats higher in the 
center than those of the other two leading 


makes. Cleat points are shaped like an 
arrowhead—for quick penetration. The 
curve reinforces the cleat so it won't bend. 
The special curve and the open center make 
the tire self-cleaning. For full traction, bet- 
ter cleaning and long life, buy BFG tires 
with the Power-Curve tread. And specify 
these tires when you buy a new tractor. 


An advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio 





NACA WARNS OF 
CHEMICAL SHORTAGES 


HE 17th annual meeting of the 

National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, held at Spring Lake, 
N. J., after Labor Day, ran headlong 
into the problem of how to overcome 
shortages of agricultural chemicals. 

The shortage of chlorine and ben- 
zene, aggravated by labor strikes, has 
made DDT and BHC scarce. Growers 
who bought hand-to-mouth supplies 
this season in the hope of capitalizing 
on lower prices are now warned to 
order in advance and anticipate wants 
for next season. Because of the short- 
ages and increased demand, higher 
prices are expected. 

At the same time the National 
Fertilizer Association warned of fer- 
tilizer shortages for fall and spring 
planting unless growers store fertilizer 
on the fruit farm at once. There is 
sufficient capacity to produce enough 
fertilizer, but it may not be possible 
to move it to the farm rapidly enough 
to avoid shortages. 


PLANTING PLANS 


(Continued from page 27) 


ter, they should not be pruned until 
spring, as there is danger of freezing 
injury. Spring-planted trees may be 
pruned immediately after planting. 
Fertilizer may be applied as a top- 
dressing after the trees have begun 
growth. Either nitrogen fertilizer or 
mixed fertilizer high in nitrogen is 
recommended. 

Che usual dosage of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer is about one-quarter to one- 
third of a pound of nitrate of soda 
or its equivalent of nitrogen per year 
of the tree’s age, or two-thirds of 
pound per inch diameter of the trunk. 
Mixed fertilizer applications should 
be proportionally heavier according 
to analysis. 

One of the best treatments for the 
young tree is a “manure poultice” 
or mulch consisting of a few forkfuls 
of strawy manure placed around the 
tree base. 

By controlling mice and adding a lit- 
tle fertilizer each year, the young tree 
will thrive beyond expectation. Where 
young replant trees have been set in 
rows between the old trees which will 
be removed later, this system of 
mulching has been highly successful. 

How best to plant a tree? Get the 
best stock you can find and try to give 
it the best care you can afford to en- 
courage early production and a vigor- 
ous framework. Get located on a good 
foundation and avoid drastic or risky 
short cuts. When in doubt consult ex- 
perienced growers or state or federal 
authorities 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Insects Need 
A Proper Diet 


WHY does a. vigorous fruit plant, 
established on a with a 
good supply of essential minerals and 
nutrients, considerable 
and disease attack ? 

the Journal 
f Economic Entomology answers this 
question with the thought-stimulating 
theory that we 


strong soil 


show resist- 
ance to insect 


Leonard Haseman m 


be able to con- 
trol many of our insect pests through 
their diet or their nutritional needs. 

He points out that the worker 
honeybee did not develop into a queen 
the different diet she 
a grub. Wing growth of 
grasshoppers may be affected by diet 
changes influenced by climate with 
the result that the long-winged mi 


may 


hee because of 


received as 


gratory grasshoppers may become a 
widespread menace from time to time 

The chinch has been 
shown to be affected by nitrogen and 
thrive stunted corn on 
eroded slopes rather than on vigorous 
plants at the foot of the slope. In 


tests, the 


bug long 


will best on 


greenhouse thrip passed up 
pinach grown on soils high in mtro 
gen and practically destroyed plants 
However 
European 


rrown on low-nitrogen soil 


ome pests, such as the 


orn borer, preter 
highly fertile 


sf il 
Little 1s known 


plants grown on 


the dietary 
insects and the men 
pen the door to this subject will 


ibout 
requirements of 
who « 
indeed be pioneers in a new field. Do 
the codling moth, curculio, and leaf 
the chet offered im 
tartles the magina 


thrive on 


hoppers 
your orchat | It 


tion! 


You Are No Younger 
Than Your Trees 
WHEN ONI 


the orchard 


grower expertly scans 
he pays closest 


condition of the trees 


. of another 
ittention to the 
Color of the 


' 
of ternmynal sho 


leaves and the length 


t growth are always 
checked wut! 


if the 


miterest 


planting 1s middle-aged or 


older, he looks for young trees that 
should be coming along to perpetuate 
the business. Older trees sooner or 
later begin to show tell-tale signs 
a dead limb, light-colored foliage, low- 
quality fruit, increased tendency to- 
wards biennial bearing, or increased 
susceptibility to insect and disease 
attack 

Keeping an orchard in top condi 
tion requires more than good cultural 
practices and consistent insect and 
disease control. It requires a regular 
supply of young trees to replace the 
old. Sometimes this is difficult to ac- 
complish if the whole orchard was 
set out at one time and no land is 
available for planting. However, some 
experienced orchardists plant replace- 
ments in the tree row and remove 
the older trees as the young ones 
come into bearing 

Surveys of the age of orchards in 
different areas, as reported on page 
six, show that many of the trees 
which helped build the fruit industry 
during the °30’s and ‘40's are well 
past retirement age 

It is hard to make the decision to 
cut down the grand old trees which 
yielded bountiful crops of quality 
fruit, but these trees are a greater 
liability with the passing of each year. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that in at least some areas or 
chards are simply wearing out and 
it is high time to renew their pro- 
ductive capacity with new plantings. 


Fruit Production at a Glance 





USDA 


1939-48 1949 | Sept. 1, Est. 
1950 


Thousand Bushets 

Apples 88,407 | 133,742 | 119,053 

Eastern 36,406 374 54,982 
Central 13,444 | 28,374 

Western 38,557 \ 

70,090 74,818 

18,451 24,085 

11,009 11,126 

30,295 36,404 


Peaches 
Cling. (Calif.) 
Free., (Calif.) 
Pears 


Grapes 


Tons 
3,078,400) 2,662,100 
733,510| 197,600 


Prunes 


Almonds 
Wainuts 
Filberts 
Pecans 
Improved 
Wild 


Cranberries 


Ne 








A Thrashing Chain! 


THE FRUIT GROWER has often 
good-naturedly labeled himself a 
gambler. He gambles with nature's 
whims of winter injury, spring frost, 
summer drought, sleet, hail, adverse 
harvest weather, and a multitude of 
insects and diseases that may leap out 
of bounds with no advance notice. 
Somehow he has adjusted his 
thinking and his actions to meet these 
problems with some degree of poise 
and reason. But when he comes to the 
gamble of fruit prices, he often 
scratches his head in bewilderment. A 
lot of it just does not make sense. 
Take, for example, the recent study 
by Reizenstein and De Leach of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA, on retail prices of Washing- 
ton apples and the price received by 
growers. Then try to rationalize these 
figures for Washington-grown Deli- 
cious marketed in New York City in 
December of 1947, 1948, and 1949: 


1947 


$0.92 


1948 1949 

Equivalent on-tree 
price 

Cost to packing house 
door y 

Packing house service 
charge 120 127 120 

Rail freight 8 83 RR 

Retail price 5.85 . 6.18 19 


$2.19 $0.38 


29 30 


As the figures indicate, when the 
grower was receiving 92 cents a 
bushel for fruit on the tree, the re- 
tail price was $5.85. When he re- 
ceived $2.19, the retail price was only 
33 cents higher. And when he re- 
ceived 38 cents, the retail price was 
only 66 cents lower! 

Yet costs of harvesting were about 
the same regardless of either the 
grower price or the retail price. Costs 
of packing and handling were like- 
wise similar, as were freight charges 
Further, as every grower knows, 
many of his charges, such as wages 
and taxes, are fixed 

The authors of the USDA study 
conclude, * it would appear that 
retail prices for Washington apples 
tend to remain relatively stable, de- 
spite variations at the on-tree, f.o.b., 
and wholesale price levels.” 

Marketing has been likened to a 
chain, with the consumer at one end 
and the producer at the other. A chain 
is a poor instrument with which to 
push, but when Mrs. Consumer pulls 
at her end of the chain it begins to 
move and produce flows all along the 
line 

Now it begins to look as though the 
chain comparison is still more apt 
Have you ever tried to grasp the end 
of a thrashing chain? Mr. Producer 
seems to be at the free end of a 
thrashing chain, with the price he re- 
ceives for fruit just about where the 
free end happens to hit! 
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the car that’s rugged for work — 
good looking for keeps! 





i= > The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


\ - 
\ 


ES, Chevrolet is vour kind of car! It’s rugged 
built for the round-the-clock, day-in-and-day-out 
service you want and need in the car you buy. 


Working around the farm or taking your family to 
town, you'll be proud of your Chevrolet. It has the 
power and stamina to do the work, and to keep doing 
the work .. . over all kinds of roads, in all kinds of 
weather, through season after season 


You'll be proud, too, of the /ooks of your Chevrolet, 
and the way its good looks /ast. The beauty ts built in. 
Every Styleline and Fleetline model has a distinctive, 
practical styling—inside and out—that gives you big 
car comfort, plenty of leg-room, and a truly smooth ride! 


And remember: You get all this in the economical 
Chevrolet. The car with the Valve-in-Head engine so 
famous for operating economy .. . and even more 
famous for low maintenance costs. Let your Chevrolet 
dealer tell you more . . . why not see him soon! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


FIRST. and Fnest...at Lowest Cast/ 


MORE SAFETY! You see where 
you're going, tnd like it, in Chev 
rolet. The wide curved windshield 
and generous window area mean 
extra vision at curves, corners and 
in traffic. And Center-Point steering 
with Unitized Knee-Action ride, air- 
plane-type shock cbsorbers and 
wider tread tires assure a smoother, 
road-hugging ride 


MORE POWER! Grodes are no 
problem for the powerful Chevrolet 
You have a choice of two drives 
Powerglide automatic transmission * 
with the new l05-h.p. Valve-in 
Head engine, or the Synchro-Mesh 
transmission with the improved 
standard Valve-in-Head engine 
Both are equal to any road 
hold car upkeep way down! 


*Optional on De Luxe models af extro cost 


MORE ROOM! You're free to relax 
and enjoy the uncrowded luxury of 
spacious “five-foot seats” in your 
new Chevrolet. And you'll appre 
ciate Chevrolet's roomy trunk to 
take care of supplies. Just the turn 
of o key ond the trunk pops open 


MORE STYLE! You'll get a thrill 
every time you see the sleek good 
looks of your Chevrolet. And it's a 
thrill you'll get over and over 

Chevrolet has styling that losts 
Fourteen smart Styleline ond Fleet 
line models to choose from—in a 
wide variety of color combinations 


LOW PRICE! Examine the features 
of the Chevrolet. Then examine 
Chevrolet prices and discover that 
Chevrolet is the lowest priced line 
in the low-price field! That's another 
recson why Chevrolet is America's 
No. | favorite, year after year 





NEW FRUIT-TREE BOOK 
SHOWS HOW YOU CAN 


Get More Bushels Per Tree = 
More Dollars Fer Bushel/ 


Worup 
RORLDS Ga 
SuRrae ners 








NEW HAL 
BERTA GIANT 
/ 
REACH (ivade BURBANK’S_ ELE- 
we 1 Ib. each 
on old 


reatest triumphs. “My 
lephant Heart tree 


ant ums inches 
years old H.G.Hubbell 
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Would you like EXTRA CASH for a new sSTARKING HARDY 

GIANT CHERRIES 
or? More land? New tractor? New = Bears young and heavy d 

. Extra large size ’ “Stark Trees 

water system? College education for STARK GOLD (Trade STARK GOLDEN DELICIOUS Bear Frait” 

Mark) (Tr ark) nner 

orc 9 T picked $24.00 worth of famous Wilder Medal. Les on 

your youngsters? Then read here how  pick« cherries from my made as much from 2 acres of STARKING DELICIOUS (Trade Mark) APPLE 
of ; : Stark rok ree this these trees as he cou ave from inner Wilde al. ‘‘My Starking Delicious al 
heusomas of fruit growers are making year John Widner, times as many acres of corn the ways sell for $1 SO more per bushel than can get for old 
MORE money with LESS work ! Mo same year! Delicious,”’ writes G. Golden, Hot Springs Co., Ark 


E MONEY DESPITE FROSTS: “I am enclosing instead of a piece- root gives your new Stark trees a 
. 9 a few films of one of your Stark Golden Delicious b head start akes them stronger, younger 
RE you fully satisfied with your fruit income trees that is 4 years old and this is the second crop. This . longer vies. 
Do you get bumper crops despite frosts tree bore 160 pounds of nice Stark Golden Delicious Tergest nursery in the world, we have spent 
9 ~A ° Apples last fall. Ground was frozen two or three inches a elas in research for you. We have huge Test 
and drought? Do you get the “jump” on the thick when it was in full bloom. and still it fruited.”’ Orchards where 1000 new fruit varieties are 
market with big luscious fruit that commands top J. D. McDonald, Montana studied and tested ere a new variety must prove 
prices year after year? MARKET PRICE 52% HIGHER FOR STARKING itself to be decidedly SUPERIOR to any known variety 
Thousands of fruit growers are leaving EXTR DELICIOUS: The Chicago Market Report of the U.S. of {ts ype and season ALE ee 
PROFITS buried in their land, when they COULD be Dept. of Agriculture. 1949, listed Starking Deli th i patented fruit creat f Luther Burbank 
_— cious at $7.00 to ry 4s per bushel box—5 to e we tat ay ane wy ‘Wines eine artes 
yourself to find out today how Stark f oe ome tte oe 5% MORE than next highest priced apple wor amous Horticultura izard 
est and America’s Oldest Nesess cx help YOU a van some wan FOR PR BOWS: a — a Mail Coupon for 1950 
ORE bushels © tree and MORE dollars per tar rolden Delicious tree 2 years o a as . “ 
Saxieal than you ar ever have thought pussitie! 40 or a it! William Robinson, Wash FREE Colorphoto Catolog 
WIN PRIZES: “We won every Sweepstakes at If you want to find out more about the EXTRA- 
the Ban - Apple Show. Took 90 ribbons. Over INCOME POSES IE is IE tee ve s apples, peaches, 
ie $400 cash and merchandise prizes. ALL my prize pears, plums, cher err nd grapes—mail 
Bourtank winning fruit was grown on Stark trees coupon for our i980. FREE i atalog. This 
; A H.T igelow, Mich big ope ove 1 reas long) shows pieveene natural color 
Here are just : few of the CASH BENEFITS fron merica § . -Y a photos of all our leading money-making fruit varieties 
growing Star a Fours we. Strain Trees May pl aa eur ha dee —_ Ta ay oar Rade were. shrubs, and —: oe 
grafted onto roots nese benefits are ‘ Berta Giant Peaches too highly. We picked i cE. if you mail coupon at once: our valuable 
PROVED by the actual words of typical growers ture” asked Home Lendscaping Book. showing how to add outdoor 
that Stark Uf peaches tree-ripe this year. Autos lined up of beauty and increased sales value to your home. Mail 
MOR PER TREE: “From 200 Starkin: Bro's carry ‘he orchard and took every bushel as fast as we could cu 4 NOW! 4 - 
Delicious trees only 8 years old, we packed 2.436 on his great Pick them at $3.50."—Mr. and Mrs. Frank  ‘oUupo 
boxes—over 12 bushele per tree—the most remark- work and Cruttenden, Il 
able yield I have ever received from any 8-year-old introduce 


, 
trees.” —Charles Rumbolz, Okanogan Co, Wash. hisnewfrui Why STARK Apples, Pivms, Cherries, “a & 
creations Peoches, Etc., Are More Profitable 
eee rcccace cies een aia Into each tree we grow goes everything six nerations i 
— Starks h learned th 134 years »roducin 
STARK BRO'S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. Titik are seer citlcatec ning + NURSERIES & 
Box 10. Levisiane, Missouri 3 ated direct-in-line ‘ ys 
C) Please send me, FREE, your big 1950 STARK from cor é ampion ‘parent’ ORCHARDS vd 
COLORPHOTO CATALOG, showing in gorgeous tree that has established a TIME-TESTED RECORD 
natural color your 302 varieties of fruit, berries pn en _ younger-bearing, larger-sized or better- BOX 10, Loumiona 
colorec ru 
yw apache disse gedaan Our famous trademark “OLD OAK PROCESS” TOWN OF Oldest in America 


) Check here if you want to know how to save method of grafting onto a selected hardy whole root Largest & in World Sori 
money on 10 of more trees, shrubs, or roses urseries Coast 0 Coas 


]) Check bere, for FREE HOME LANDSCAPE 
zat “1 Sold $1760 Worth of Trees in One Week, Spore Time” —atv. E. t. ECKERLY 


PLANNING BOOK AND PLANS, showing 
how outdoor beauty can be added to your home 
mv. Ecxerty makes new friends and able anywhere else) is like being on a ‘‘second payroll.” 
7 extra money the oe ves pa You get your prompt Stark cash commission check 
A nm pleasant, easy, healthfu' ra. Apa this week for last week's business. Folks welcome you 
= mtroducing Stark Fruit — to fone in they've sonal acan fae page Stark advertisements 
&»' his own. lecali 


rowers’ Experiences PROVE 


Advantages of Stark Fruit Trees 











MISSOUI 











Name 


Street or R.F.D 





it in national and the color Stark 
Wouldn't You like to add to your Fruit Tree Book. They've heard ‘ot famoun Stark 
weekly income the same way? Work eve- Bro's, World's Largest Nursery, founded 134 years 
nings, Srgeraare, any tae, No experience osice to a You don’ ‘Jovem a penny—work om capital. 
start—Charle arned s e give a ns to see, 
1 YOO WOULD LINE TO GET A WEEKLY CASH COM. 7 a aah eeaeaeeles 5 re eet ied 


what 
CHECK for introducing Stark Trees. Pleas- Introducing Stark's exclusive varieties (not avail- FREE "BooK shows how even mers og 


P.O. State 


begs 
ant, easy outdoor work for men or women; spare ume ! nice pay checks one week her | firet orders. 
or full time. No experience needed to start ' if YOU WANT TO MAKE SPARE-TIME CHECK BOX at bottom of coupon 

one ann=s anal MONEY. CHECK COUPON HERE 


ee ee ae ee eS a 








